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FRIEND POPPLETON’S REVIEW. saving of stores by cellar wintering, I then said: 
“But, of far greater importance, it is only by the 
debichad cellar method that the wintering of bees can ever 
EFORE me lies a copy of the Bee-Keeper’s | be reduced to a perfect system.” 

Guide for April, 1886. According to the ta- With all the care that I took in writing my book, 

bles published in this number, its editor had | to have it so worded that readers would be compelled 

been wintering bees in the cellar only three | to understand it, I now see that the above is liable 
winters; and the saving in stores by cellar | to be misconstrued. If I understand Mr. Poppleton 
wintering was, upon an average, two pounds and | he has, I.think, misunderstood me upon this point. 
nearly one ounce per colony. I presume some of | By a‘ perfect system’? I mean one that secures 
my readers are ready to exclaim, ‘I guess you were | uniform results. Prof. Cook, in his article in the 
a little wild! Two pounds and one ounce of honey | May Ist issue, covers this point so completely, and 
will not pay four times over the expense of cellar | inso few words, that I will quote them. He says: 
wintering.’’ Not so fast, my friends. Have you | ‘*Now,whyI prefer a cellar is this: If the cellar 
any idea what it costs to winter bees in a cellar? | is right, we are always safe, providing we look out 
You, Mr. Editor, put it at 25 cents per colony, when | for food. With chaff hives, we are not safe; at 
you were reporting the Michigan State Convention, | least, it so seems to me, even in the latitude of 
held in Lansing two or three years ago. Well, I'll | Central Ohio. Occasionally a long, severe, unin- 
tell you, my friends, the conclusion I arrived at, | terrupted winter comes, and the bees are swept 
and I reached it in neither a wild nor a careless | away, when those in the cellar are as safe as ever.” 
manner, but by careful inquiry, by correspondence Friend Poppleton says: “I do not think that 
and otherwise, and it is this: Bees can be wintered | yourself, or any one else who practices your gener- 
in a cellar at a cost of three cents per colony! Count- | al system of management, will, as a rule, be suc- 
ing a man’s time at one shilling per hour, they can | cessful in outdoor wintering.’’ No reasons are 
be carried in and out of a gellar for 2 cents per colo- | given for this belief (I wish there had been), and 
ny, and the interest upon a cellar or repository will | I have puzzled over it quite a little without being 
vary from half a cent per colony to one and a half | able to so much as arrive at a guess. I have always 
cents. My cellar under my house will hold 100 colo- | worked a few colonies upon the old plan (the same 
nies, and it cost not far from $10.00. The soil is hard | as almost everybody works them), and have winter- 
clay, the walls are given a slant, and no stone walls | ed part of them upon the summer stands and part 
are needed. Mr. R. L. Taylor has a new cellar un- | in the cellar, and also wintered, upon their summer 
der his honey-house. The walls are stoned up. | stands, part of the colonies worked in the new 
The cellar cost $50,00, and will hold 250 colonies. Mr. | way, and I have failed to see that the latter winter- 
J. H. Robertson has an outdoor cellar made of | ed one whit behind the others, whether in the cel- 
boards, and the walls are filled with sawdust. I laror outof doors; while those worked upon the 
think it cost him about $40.00, and I at one time saw | ‘“ Hutchinson plan” have always yielded a greater 
350 colonies inside of it. profit. Mr. Donane lives 2% miles from here. He 
After having made the assertion in regard to the | does not believe in “contraction” nor “starters 
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only,”’ nor does he practice ‘sugar feeding ”’ in the 
fall. He came over a year ago and bought my 
empty combs. He hives his swarms on ten L. 
combs, and winters his bees in chaff hives. His 
percentage of loss the last winter is much greater 
than mine, with many weak colonies, while al- 
most every colony of mine is ‘‘ booming.” I fail to 
see why the cellar method of wintering is any 
more essential to success with my methods of man- 
agement than with any other method; but, even if 
it were, I should still adhere to it because it is more 
profitable, and, by cellar wintering, stores can be 
profitably saved, and more uniform results se- 
cured. 

In the next paragraph Mr. P. brings upa point 
that I had overlooked; viz., that spring protection 
will enable us to successfully practice the spread- 
ing of brood; and Mr. Doolittle, in the last number, 
gives an excellent article on—well, I should call it 
contracting the brood, but { still feel that | have no 
desire to change the following, taken from page 14 
of ** The Production of Comb Honey.” 

“Judging from my own experience, and the re- 
ported experience of others, it is my opinion that 
an experienced apiarist, having more time than 
colonies, way sometimes, by exercising great cau- 
tion, practice to advantage stimulative feeding, or 
spreading of the brood, in the spring; but in a very 
great majority of cases, if notin all cases, I think 
it much better to simply see that bees have an 
abundance of sealed stores, then pack them up 
warmly and let them alone.” 

I wish to call attention to the words that I have 
italicized. If an apiarist has more time than col- 
onies, and can get no more colonies, it will be 
profitable for him to so manipulate the ones he 
possesses as to receive the greatest amount of hon- 
ey per colony; but when the question is viewed in 
a broader light, viz., that of securing the greatest 
amount of honey with the least expenditure of 
capital and labor; when we attempt to combine 
capital, labor, and the honey-producing area, in the 
most profitable manner, I believe that the spread- 
ing of brood must step down and out. 

In regard to separators, I have so many times 
given my views to the public that I will not re- 
peat them. When my honey takes first premiums 
at fairs, and is pronounced by dealers as the “ fin- 
est,’ and they “didn’t know it was raised without 
separators "’ until I so informed them, why should I 
trouble with separators? I have explained, in my 
book, their advantages and disadvantages, the con- 
ditions under which they are needed, and the 
methods necessary to their abandonment. 

I have never seen a two-piece section; but if, as 
friend P. says, ‘it has the good but none of the 
bad points’ of other sections, I am for it. 

Friend P. tukes a‘*square and decided issue” 
with me in regard to using empty combs in the 
brood-nest when hiving swarms, if we are raising 
extracted honey. Candidly, I thought the taking of 
surplus, either comb or extracted, from the brood- 
apartment was one of the things of the past. It is 
much more convenient to have the brood in one 
apartment and the honey in the other. If Mr. P. 
would use no larger brood-chamber than one that 
will contain sufficient stores for winter, and de- 
sires to winter his bees upon natural stores, I then 
see no objection to using cmpty com's in the 
brood-nest when hiving swarms, in raising ex- 
tracted honey; i.e., if the bees will store just as 





much honey in the aggregate; but I prefer to have 
autumn find the brood-nests nearly free from hon- 
ey, because I can then fill them with sugar syrup 
ata profit, and feel certain that the bees have the 
best of food for winter. I will admit, that, in rais- 
ing extracted honey, the profits arising from win- 
tering bees upon sugar are very slight—not suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to be of any great account; but the 
safety attending the use of sugar for winter stores 
is very great; and, in raising comb honey, the 
profits are considerable. 

In regard to Italians vs. blacks, I have noticed 
this: When the honey resourees re poor, and 
much work must be done to get any honey, the 
Italians are superior, and will store the most hon- 
ey; butin the “short, sharp flows of honey,” which 
is the way we get most of our surplus here at the 
North, the simon-pure blacks have no superiors. 
It is surplus honey that we are after, and I have 
always secured just as much surplus from the 
blacks as from the Italians, and, as explained in my 
book, some of the manipulations are much more 
easily performed and the honey has a finer ap- 
pearance. 

The references to the pages of the A. B. J. should 
read * for 1884,”" instead of 1886. 

Mr. P. has my sincere thanks for the fair and 
kindly manner in which he has criticised. 

And now, friend Root, afew words in regard to 
your editorial remarks on page 408. 

I donot think there is an idea in the book that 
could be made clearer by using an engraving. 
When reading it, was there any thing you failed to 
understand, that a cut would have made plain? 
If there is any obscurity that pictures will clear 
away, I hope the friends will point it out, and en- 
gravings shall be forthcoming in the first re-issue; 
but if pictures are not needed, why use them? 

And now about the price being too high. I hope 
[ may be pardoned for the apparent egotism with 
which I explain its cost. The book contains 45 
pages of reading-matter, they being about 3x4 
inches in size, aside from the margin. To write 
these pages I spent one whole month, writing 
scarcely two pages a day. Before writing any 
thing I tried to be certain that my facts were facts, 
in fact; then I set to work to give them in the few- 
est words possible. I wrote and re-wrote, and re- 
modeled sentences and paragraphs over and over 
again, until I felt that there was no redundancy, 
no froth, and that my readers must understand me; 
and having worked inthis manner, I presume you 
well know, friend Root, how pleasant it is to have 
Dr. A. B. Mason say: ** You just more than boiled 
it down, didn’t you?"’ and Mr. G. W. Alves say, 
“The clearness with which the author states his 
ideas, together with his enthusiasm, raises his per- 
formance at times to some degree of brilliancy; "’ 
and Prof. Cook says, ** This book shows him at his 
best,” ete. [could have left the book at twice its 
size with one-half the labor. To condense is work, 
Tagree with Mr. R. L. Taylor, that the value ofa 
book or paper does not depend upon the number 
of words it contains, but rather upon the informa- 
tion; and if you, friend Root, would be willing to 
pay double price to have a book well illustrated, 
as a matter of saving in time, why not, for the same 
reason, pay at least an equal price for one that is 
“boiled down”? How imany times have I laid 
down a bee.paper with the thought, ‘‘ All the in- 
formation that paper contains might have been 
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printed upon one page, and I would give more for 
the paper if the information were all on one page, 
and that that were all there was to it, as I should 
then have been spared wading through the froth.” 
Have you never felt this way? Am I not right? 

Well, when it came to publishing, the only first- 
class publishing house neur here was at Flint, and 
that one was overburdened with work, and could 
work in a “ form” only occasionally, and I had to go 
to Flint, and go to Flint, for another month, until 
it almost seemed as though 1 lived there. Then the 
getting-up of that cover, which has received so 
many compliments, was an experiment, or, rather, 
the result of a good many experiments; but then 1 
put my whole heart into the work, spared neither 
time nor expense, used new type and the best of 
paper, and was determined that the book should be 
a little typographical gem; and how I did enjoy the 
work! but when it was finished, and I had figured 
up the cost, I found that I could not sell the book 
at less than 25 cts. and have a fair profit left. But 
I will say this much: If any purchaser is dissatis- 
fied, and thinks the book is not worth the money, be 
may return it, unsoiled, and I will cheerfully re- 
fund the money. 

Tam more than willing to give friend Doolittle, 
or any one, all the credit that belongs to him; and 
if having given him credit in “two places” is not 
sufficient, I will continue to do so until everybody 
is satisfied. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., May 20, 1887. 


Friend H.,if you think there is nothing 
in your book that can be made clearer by 
the use of engravings, then you and I will 
have to agree to disagree. On pase 12 you 
speak of one section of Mr. Heddon’s hive. 
[ would by all means show what said section 
looks like; and then under the picture I 
would name it, ‘*‘ One Section of Mr. Hed- 
don’s Hive.”’ I like pictures, and I always 
want a title to them—something to tell 
what the picture is intended to represent or 
explain. It always vexes me when I am 
compelled to read a couple of pages to tell 
what the pictures in any book are intended 
for. On the next page you speak of spring 
protection, and mention a rim 2x 3 feet in 
size by 18 inches deep, made of cheap thin 
lumber. Well, it requires a mental effort on 
my part to build up in imagination some- 
thing 2x38 feet in size and 18 inches deep. 
In the first place, [ have to study over the 
matter somewhat to know whether you 
mean a box of the above dimensions, with- 
out top or bottom, or whether it is some- 
thing else. You say, again. its front edges 
should rest on the end of alittle bridge. I 
would have a picture Of said bridge. A few 
lines further you speak of a shade-board. 
Show usa picture of the shade-board also. 
A while ago Mr. Heddon and myself wrote 
acolumn or more in regard to a misunder- 
standing about the flat cover of his hives. 
When I came to see a picture of the cover, 
however, it was as plain as could be. He 
had one thing in mind, and I another. If I 
am correct, some of the-rest of {the brethren 
dipped into our controversy too, all for the 
want of a picture. On page 14, you say, by 
tacking a strip across the two boards used 
for sides of the rim, they may be united and 
used for a shade-board, I should say, by all 





means give a picture of said shade-board, 
put together as you describe. I can not 
even conjecture now what it would lookjlike. 

It is not worth while for me to go through 
the whole book in: just that way; but I 
think I should want at least a cut for every 
page. These cuts cost money, of course, 
and it requires the personal supervision of 
the author of the book to get the engraver 
to understand exactly what the writer has 
in mind. But, suppose it does—what of 
that? And nowto the other point." You 
say your time on the book amounted to so 
much that you could not afford to sell it 
for less than 25 cents. I know a great ary! 
people differ with me right here. But 
presume no one will object if I again tell 
the way J feel about such things. In de- 
ciding what to sell a book for, [ would not 
pay any attention to what it cost. I would 
put it like this: “What will people be will- 
ing to pay for the book, comparing it with 
other similar books ? ~Last summer a man 
sold me some pears. I tried to pour them 
into our own bushel boxes; but his bush- 
els were so large I couldn’t get them in. 
I asked him if he was not giving too many 
pears for a bushel. He said he always lik- 
ed to give good measure in every thing. 
There may be extremes in this. but I think 
it is a pretty good plan to go on. 

There are three things‘we sell that people 
are always pleased with. In fact, this has 
been so invariably the rule in years back, 
that we send any one of these three things to 
anybody, without pay. The reascn is, be- 
cause we give so much for the money, that 
even a dishonest man feels he has got a bar- 
gain. and remits with a ** thank you.’ The 
three things are, the A BC book. the ecold- 
blast smoker, and GLEANINGS. Practically 
speaking, nobody ever has to be dunned to 
get him to pay up for these three. Where 
you say you will return the money to any- 
body who is dissatisfied, we come practically 
on to the same ground; for after a man has 
read the book through, you give him his 
money back, providing he simply pays post- 
age. Now,1do not mean by the above that 
one is to continue selling a book he his put 
out, at a price that will not pay cost. I 
mean simply this: Give good measure com- 
pared with what the world usually gives in 
a book, and the large sales that will result 
from so doing will eventually pay you a bet- 
ter profit than the other way with smaller 
sales. The book is surely valuable. It is 
boiled down in the way you state ; but if, in 
addition to this, you could bave made the 

ages attractive with nice pictures, right in 
ine with the valuable suggestions on every 
page, the book would have started out with 
a great boom, andj this boom could be kept 
up by additions in the way of an appendix 
or otherwise, as fast as improvements come 


up. 

5 have taken some space for these sugges- 
tions. because I know they will be valuable 
to many of our book-makers. I have pub- 
lished books that have been quite a success, 
and | have also published some that have 
never realized a tenth of the money put out 
upon them. I was thinking a day or two 
ago, that if I ever felt called upon to write 
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another book it should be good measure, 
full of pictures, and I would lay my plans 
for a new edition, with additions just as 
fast as the book began to get the least bit 
stale or out of date. 
rl oe 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 





HIVIN JENNY’S SWARM. 





HE summer Jo Stull dbilt his 2 story hen house, 

1 hot day Jenny Hutchisen see a swarm of 

bees a cummin lickity brindle, rite strate for 

thair house. It so happend that day that she 

was all alone and not a sole at home but ber. 
Jenny's 1 athem girls whitch aint afeerd a nothin 
if she doant git flustered, and the Ist thot whitch 
cum into her hed, as she shet her teeth 2gether, 
was ‘“‘ Them air bees is mine.’’ The bees was a slow- 
in up sum, anda kinda sailin roun & roun like, and 
Jenny diddent no much about bees but she heerd 
Carry Davis say that if you made a big noise so the 
bees cooddent hear the king, thade settel. Soshe 
just put both hands onto her waist, settled herself 
back a little, shut her ize 4 open, opened her mouth 
to its fool cumpass, and let out sitch a yell yuda 
thot it was 25 locomotives & a wild Sue injun. That 
started out the Wilsons whitch jined farms with the 
Hutchasens. That was before Jack was married, 
and he was a running the farm that yeer on ac- 
count of his father had fell and unjointed his thie 
bone. So when Jack heer Jenny ascreechin and a 
screemin like the injuns was a scalpin of her, he 
made for his gun, thinkin they must be burglers to 
Hutchasens. Mary cuma tarin acrost the paster 
with atin pale & a tirky egy into it, whitch she hed 
bin huntin tirky nests. Sid see Jack git his gun, so 
she called the dogs & followed, and Em she got the 
ax & cum pirty neer ontrunnin them all. The 4 got 
there pirty much together, Mary’s pale pirty well 
painted over the inside with the yallow of the tirky 
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A WHOOPIN AND A HOLLERIN,. 


egg and they found Jenny a hootin away as loud as 
ever, standin right into the middle of the yard, her 
ize kinda sot like. ‘‘Whairis he?” sez Jack. Sez 
Mary “ Whair’s the fire ?”’ sez she. Jenny wuzzent 
a goin to take no chances, and if noise was a goin to 
make them bees settel she woodent risk stoppin. 
Besides she was encurridged by seein sum of the 
bees begin to lite onto a lim. Soshe never let up a 
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minnit onto the hoopin & hollerin but jest jirked 
her bed towards where the bees was. Then thay 
noad what was the matter. Mary diddent waist enny 
time a considerin, but turned her tin pale upsidown 
and took a stone & went to poundin for deer life, 
the tirky egg a streemin down her dress. Em sez 
to Jenny, sez she “Shut yure big mouth and get 
sum pans and things. Thattle bring em down quick- 
ern shootin.’’ ‘* Will it?’’ sez Jenny, and then she 
tore into the house like mad and grabbed up the tin 
pale, the tongs, the dish pan, and a pan of sower 
milk a standin onto the table, which she delibertly 
upset the milk onto the middle of the floor, whitch 
she mite jist as well throad it out door, but then 
Jenny was flustered. P. BENSON, A. B.S. 
(To be konklooded.) 


SEE 
T. P. ANDREWS’ APIARY. 





MORE ABOUT IT. 


T is seventeen years since I became interested 
in bee culture, through the publications of H. 
A. King, whose hive, the American, I adopted 
and used for a few years. When I had increas- 
ed up to about 80 colonies | transferred all my 
combs into the standard L. frame. and bave used it 
since, exclusively. My main honey-crop has been 
gathered from tickseed (coreopsis), though usual- 
ly called Spanish needle. I have never had any sur- 
plus from clover or basswood here, the absence of 
which has caused our annual honey-crop to average 
only moderate. as compared with more favored lo- 
calities. Our bees have shown but little disposition 
to swarm, even when run for comb honey. 

During the honey-yield this fall I had my bees, 300 
colonies, all at home. I had 130 hives out about 
four miles; but about the middle of August, just 
before the coreopsis bloomed, the drought had be- 
come much more severe at my out apiary than at 
home, where we had had some local showers. I ac- 
cordingly moved the bees home; notwithstanding, 
there were 300 or 400 more colonies owned within 
about 2 miles of my apiary. With 600 or 700 colonies 
in this locality I hoped to be able to throw some 
light on the question of overstocking, but I am not 
sure that I have reached any definite results. My 
honey-crop, mostly extracted, does not exceed 20 
Ibs. to the colony, fall count. That looks like over- 
stocking. But, on the other hand, at some points a 
few miles away, bees have done no better than 
here; while at other places near the timber, where 
they had a run of honey-dew during June and July, 
bees have secured a larger crop. 

In regard to the picture which appeared in 
GLEANINGS, page 14, perhaps I should explain 
that the apiary is arranged in squares of 16 hives 
each, with broad alleys running each way. The al- 
leys run east and west. The view was taken from 
the south, and does not show very well in the pic- 
ture. The smaller building on the left is my honey- 
house, where the extracting is done, and the sur- 
plus combs are stored when removed from the 
hives. The larger building is the shop where I man- 
ufacture and store my hives. The absence of large 
trees is due to the fact that, when I bought this 10- 
acre field, adjoining town, three years ago, there 
was not atree onit. I have put up the buildings, 
but-have to wait for the trees to grow. 

Farina, Il. T. P. ANDREWS. 
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RED CLOVER COMING UP WHERE AL- 
SIKE HAS BEEN SOWN. 


FRIEND MUTH SUBMITS TO US SOME CORRESPOND- 
ENCE ON THE SUBJECT. 


RIEND ROOT:—It happens once in a while in 

business, that an unpleasant feature turns 

up, even between two well-meaning men. A 

hasty conclusion, to which all of us are sub- 

ject, is often the sole reason for an ill feeling 

and an unpleasant controversy. The object of this 

letter is to enlighten some of our friends on the 

subject of alsike-clover seed. Wherever I am 
wrong, I will stand corrected. 

A few years ago you sold to our friend Demaree 
some alsike-clover seed, which, according to his 
statement, turned out to be red clover. I believe 
that every word friend D. said in the matter was 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, to the 
best cf his judgment. You claimed that the seed 
sent was alsike. I can understand that your clerks 
may have made a mistake, for mistakes are made 
by the best of us, and why not by our clerks? But 
I can not see why a farmer, being used to sowing 
red-clover seed, would sow it for alsike, or vice versa, 
without knowing the difference, as there is such a 
great difference in the looks and the size of the 
seed. 

Again, I can not comprehend why that farmer 
should not remember, the following season, wheth- 
er the seed in question had the appearance of red- 
clover seed, or whether it had not. Yourself and 
friend Demaree will find my article interesting, I 
believe, as I have just now a case exactly like yours, 
with the only difference that I can prove my side of 
the case. 

In February, 1885, we sold to 0. A. Cory, Frank- 
fort, O., 1.44 bushels of alsike-clover seed. My son 
put up the seed, and remembers exactly of putting 
it up for friend Cory, because it was the rest of the 
alsike seed we had purchased in the spring of 1884. 
We had new seed in already, but closed out to our 
friend Cory the tail end of the old seed. This fact 
serves us now as the best reminder that we shipped, 
to O. A. Cory, seed which we had bought and sold 
for alsike, which looked like alsike seed, and which 
we would hereafter buy again for alsike seed. 

June 2, 1886, Mr. Cory wrote me that the seed I 
had sent him in the spring of 188 had proved to be 
red-clover seed, that he had sown the seed himself 
on the field of a neighbor who had now a large tield 
thickly set with red clover, but that he (Cory) was 
minus the value of his money sent me, and that I 
should refund part of the money. 

Now, I will give you a copy of my letter, and his 
reply: 

Friend Cory:—Your favor is at hand, and contents 
noted. To-day’s mail brings you two papers of clo- 
ver seed. The paper I. contains alsike seed; IL., 
red-clover seed. The seeds are so different in ap- 
pearance that no mistake should be made between 
them. However, neither you nor ! am as infallible 
as the pope, but each one of us means fair business, 
I believe. Now, as you sowed the seed yourself, 
you can’t help but remember whether it resembled 
the alsike or the red-clover seed, mailed 4nd marked 
for you to-day. If you say that the seed looked like 
the sample mailed you in paper II., then one of our 
young men made a mistake, for which I am liable, 
and we shall credit your account with $6.00 


Waiting for your reply we are, etc., 
June 12, 1886. Cuas. F. Mutu. 


COPY OF CORY’'S REPLY. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of June 12this at hand. In an- 
swer to your questions, I will say, first, the seed 





was not a green nor a bright yellow, as your sample 
of red clover sent me, but was quite dark, as if it 
had lain on the ground too long before thrashing, 
and was about five-eighths the size of your sample, 
and more than twice as large as the alsike got of 
you this spring; second, the sample of clover sent 
you is what grew from the seed you sent me, as 
sure as there is day and night. I believe I make it 
explicit this time. Remember, I don’t question 
your integrity. O. A. Cory. 
Frankfort, O., June 15, 1886. 


You will notice that our friend Cory does not an- 
swer my questions as direct as would have been 
desirable. He sent me afterward an order for some 
goods, and stated that his clover measured 5 feet 344 
inches. I wrote him, July 24, 1886, as follows: 


Friend Cory:—Inclosed find invoice and bill of 
lading. Ihave seen, more than once, alsike 4% ft. 
high. It grows longer than “sapling”’’ or “ Eng- 
lish” clover, but its stems are more slender. We 
therefore recommend you to sow timothy with it, so 
as to have something to lean against. You never 
saw red clover 4% to5 feet high, as you now say 
your alsike is (5 ft. 34 inches). Seed is taken from 
the first fat de You can thrash it, and find the straw 
as acceptable food to your stock as the first crop of 
red clover. My son remembers most positively 
that the seed we sent you finished our lot of alsike 
of the previous season. So we are sure that it was 
alsike seed we sent you. T am certain that you 
would have told me, in reply to a former question, 
“The seed [ sowed looked like red-clover seed,” if 
such had been the case. You did not say so, because 
you are an bonest man, and you really thought that 
yours was red clover. Alsike is a hybrid, and may 
not grow every time alike. Our controversy throws 
some light on an unpleasant experience between 
two friends—brother Root and brother Demaree. 
The latter had bought alsike seed of Root, and 
claimed also that it was red-clover seed which grew 
up. Ishall accommodate both friends by writing 
them our experience, and I really believe that Mr. 
Root was no more to blame in theirs than |] am in 
our transaction. It is the hybrid in the clover 
which causes the variety of growth. OC. F. Mutu. 

Now I inust let follow, for a better understanding, 
friend Cory’s letter of July 30th, and a copy of, my 
reply. 

Mr. C. F. Muth:—Tam surprised to fiud a man of 
your intelligence and experience making the state- 
ment that alsike clover is of much larger growth 
than red or English. My father was one of the first 
to introduce it in this country, about 25 years ago, 
and discarded it on account of the high price of 
seed and its small growth, not being desirable for 
any thing else than pasture for the farmer, of 
which it makes abundance, if pastured judiciously, 
which also improves its bloom. I am surprised, 
also, that it so lately produces a large red bloom, 
and that the stalks have reached the prodigious size 
of a common pen-holder, for I had always looked at 
it as possessing many of the characteristics of white 
clover. If, from your statement, the largest clover 
is the best proof of its being the genuine alsike, 
then what you sold me for alsike two years ago was 
no alsike, and I was fooled again: but I must say 
that is the way I want to be fooled, for it filled the 
design for which its purchase was intended. Will 
say, further, that its maximum growth did not ex- 
ceed 15 inches, and the ground was of alluvial soil, 
none better; and the stems were not so fine as 
white clover, but not large like our common red, or 
sapling either. But in reading your very explicit 
letter, I am reminded that the clover seed you sent 
me was a “hybrid.’’ Now, that makes all things 
plain. Am I justified in buying, and you in selling 
me hybrid seed for pure alsike? If you think it 
just, then T prefer to purchase a cheaper kind, and 
it may happen to prove as satisfactory for my pur- 
pose as any—lam sure as well, or better, than the 
pronounced hybrid. O. A. CorRY. 

Chillicothe, O., July 30, 1887. 

COPY OF MY LAST LETTER TO CORY. 


Dear Sir :—Inclosed please find receipt. Accept 
thanks. 1 have read your letter, and am surprised 
at the animus. I am positive intelling you that 
the alsike seed we sent you looked like alsike ex- 
pyan A and not a bit like red-clover seed. I shall buy 
again for alsike seed suchtas we have sent you. 


The difference in the looks of the seed is too great 
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to be overlooked by an experienced hand. You 
know that the seed you sowed did not look like red 
clover, and we know that the seed we sent you looked 
like alsike seed. Both of our statements are truth- 
ful. This matter will not create hard feelings be- 
tween us, but it should convince us that, if your 
statement is correct, tall and low clover is raised 
from the alsike seed; and we know (and if we don’t 
we ought to know) that alsike is a hybrid plant. 
We have raised alsike clover for several years, and 
it was taller than red clover every time. A friend 
on the River Road, within two miles of our city lim- 
its, had alsike clover 4% feet long. He invited me 
to come down and see the bees “swarm” on it, 
which I did. Will you tell me now that your bees, 
this summer, did not feed on the clover in question ? 
And will you tell me that you ever saw red clover 
as tall as your alsike of this summer, which you say 
is 5 ft.3% inches long? Reading over your letter 
once more, I notice that you may sell the seed of 
that clover in question for alsike. This looks like 
an exhibition of good sense, for I verily believe it 
to be alsike-clover seed. Please send me a sample 
of the seed, when I will make you an offer for the 
ot. C.F. Mura. 
Cincinnati, O., July 31, 1886. 

Friend Muth, I can not suggest any good 
explanation for the difficulty between you 
and your customer. I will, however, say 
this, that — a good many have complain- 
ed that red clover came up when they sowed 
ulsike seed ; and my opinion is, that the red 
clover had been in the soil, and, owing to 
some accidental conditions that were just 
right for its germination, it started vigor- 
ously, while for some other reason, perhaps 
accidental, the alsike did not start as freely. 
I suggested the above explanation to friend 
Demaree, but he rejected it rather vehe- 
mently. A neighbor of ours sowed alsike a 
number of years ago, and it did not seem to 
amount to any thing; but several years aft- 
erward, IT can not now tell just how many, 
by accident the ground was plowed up and 
every thing happened to be especially favor- 
able for the germination of this alsike seed, 
and he got an excellent stand—better than 
is often secured when we do our best. The 
same thing has happened a good many 
times with red clover. 

The seed of alsike is so unlike the seed of 
red clover that Ido not see how anybody 
who has had any experience at all with the 
two clovers could ever make a blunder in 
sowing the seed. The seed of red clover is 
so much larger it can be easily sifted out 
with almost any ordinary sieve. There is 
no need of any admixture ever being found 
in the market. We have just  ienjpaninasae the 
best mill that can be found, for separating 
clover-seeds. This mill is to be placed in 
the basement of our new factory, and it is 
to be run by power. By means of it we ex- 
pect to be able to give pure clean seed, of 
any of the clovers in use by bee-men. 

lam afraid friend C. did not exactly un- 
derstand your meaning when you said that 
alsike is a hybrid; that is, it is said to bea 
cross between the white and red clover. 
Now, although it is a common thing for hy- 
brid plants and animals to revert to one or 
the otherjoriginal parents, I hardly believe 
alsike is guilty of such a trick, for the reason 
thatjit has been for so many years an estab- 
lished variety of clover, and it is not given 
to sporting any more (so far as I can discov- 
er) or perhaps not as much, as different 
kinds of large red clover. Perhaps Prof. 
Beal or Prof. Cook will be so kind as to give 
us a hint on this matter. I should very 





much like them to say whether they consid- 
er my position on the question a right one. 
I have never seen alsike so tall as you men- 
tion; but on very rich ground I have seen it 
a tangled mass of vines, perhaps fully five 
feet in length. 


_— Si 


ADVERTISING; WHY IT PAYS, AND 
WHY IT DOES NOT PAY. 


BEE-JOURNALS “ REDOLENT OF WAX AND SAW- 
DUST,” ETC. 

EAR BRO. ROOT:—Some things in GLEAN- 
INGS suggest a few thoughts, and this hap- 
pens often and always; but I seldom get so 
far as to put pen to paper to give you the 
benefit, or to bother you, as the case may be. 

Ido not report progress in business or personal 
matters, a8 my success has not been remarkable, 
but moderately fair. I have built up a fine apiary, 
in which I have. great satisfaction, but have not es- 
tablished a trade or a name that extends very far. 
Here comes up the question of advertising. I have 
not advertised much, and I might say, as some do, 
that advertising does not pay. We have advertis- 
ed in our county papers, perhaps ten dollars’ 
worth, and I know of only two customers that we 
got thereby—two or three dollars’ worth of honey 
sold, and more than half of that tothe printers. We 
advertised in GLEANINGS about fifteen dollars, I be- 
lieve, besides ten pounds of paper with printed 
heading, and some printed postal cards, the in- 
come of which is a continuous flow of circulars and 
price 'ists from those who have bees and supplies 
to sell, and very few inquiries from any who wish 
to buy. Our sales of such wares as we deal in have 
been to men near by whom we know personally, 
who visit us, and whom we visit, and who have not 
known of our advertising. Now, 1 think it unjust 
and foolish to turn round and blame and abuse 
the publisher for this. The fact is, we did not ad- 
vertise enough. It is not those who make a sudden 
and spasmodic appearance in print that get hold of 
the attention of the public, and keep it, and in- 
crease and extend their business, and make ad- 
vertising pay. It is those who follow up the fickle 
public, and take them by the button-hole by judi- 
cious advertising from month to month, who make 
their names and business familiar as household 
words; and if they are reliable, prompt, and pro- 
gressive, those who are attracted to them by the 
printers’ aid will stay with them on account of 
their own worthiness; and if not—not. 

It may have been an error, but I decided, soon 
after coming to this place, that I could more profita- 
bly devote my energy to building up a strong and 
good apiary, and the production of honey,than ta 
attempt much in the way of selling queens, bees, 
and supplies, though had [ been associated with a 
thorough business man instead of a professional 
man, things might have taken another turn. 

Here follows the question of bee-journals as con- 
nected with the supply-business, or wholly sepa- 
rate from ‘it. This comes up once in awhile, and I 
have seen some publications that harped upon it 
continually, in a very unlovely and unhappy 
strain. Ido not think there are many bee-papers 
in our country that are thus entirely disconnected, 
nor do I think there is any thing particularly mer- 
itorious in such a position, or any thing unfair in 
the opposite. JI look at it from this point: It 
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seems to mea fine thing fora man in the supply- 
business to publish a price list, and a journal too, if 
he is able; and it usually comes to passin tbat way, 
though somewho have undertaken to issue a bee- 
paper apart from the supply-business have found it 
necessary to add that also, and to do the very thing 
they had so much condemned in others. I do not 
believe that the great multitude of bee-keepers find 
fault with such arrangements. It is, as I think, 
chiefly some publishers, or their sympathetic 
friends, who complain; and I hope I am not un- 
charitable in attributing to them an envious spirit. 
Other things being equal, the bee-keepers pre- 
fer a paper that comes to them all redolent of wax 
and sawdust, of honey and the honey-comb, echo- 
ing the clang and buzz of the planer, the saw, and 
the anvil, the throb and jar of the press, the stir of 
menand women at work, and the hum of happy 
bees, and that which ennobles the whole, a voice 
of daily prayer and praise, and counsel and encour- 
agement in general business, and in all that af- 
fects our homes and social life, in virtue and piety 
a helper and a guide. I say, the people, the men 
and women, the boys and girls, prefer such a pa- 
per and love it, while few, comparatively, would 
have any thing like the same interest in articles 
of a more impersonal style, however scientific and 
correct and useful, and perhaps rather theoretical 
than practical. D. F. SAVAGE. 
Casky, Ky., Feb. 7, 1887. 
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A DEVICE FOR REMOVING SECTIONS 
FROM WIDE FRAMES. 


HOW OUR CALIFORNIA FRIEND WM. MUTH-RAS- 
MUSSEN DOES IT. 





SHE description and picture in April GLEAN- 
1nas, of Dr. Millet’s method of removing 
sections from the T super, as well as the 
same description which I had previously 
read in his own book, but did not quite un- 
derstand until now, lead me to send you an article 
which I wrote for the Pacific Rural Press nearly two 
years ago, describing my device for removing sec- 
tions from wide frames. As many bee-keepers, no 
doubt, like myself, are using wide frames, and, 
having once invested in them and got used to 
them, do not care or feel able to change for what 
may or may not bea better arrangement, perhaps 
my device may be of interest and usefulness to 
them. You will notice that my device operates 
very much like that of Dr. Miller's, only that the 
sections must be taken off before the wide frame 
can be removed. The only objection | find to it is, 
that the space between the guide-back and the 
nearest upright occasionally gets clogged with wax 
or propolis. Instead of hinging the uprights to 
the bottom-board, as mentioned in the article, to 
facilitate cleaning, the guide-back with guide-posts 
attached might be made removable for this purpose. 
Against wide frames, as got from you, I have on- 
ly this objection—that they are not exact, being 
generally too large, and leave too much space for 
propolizing. In many there is as much as one- 
eight to three-sixteenths of an inch space between 
the under side of the top-bar and the top of the 
upper tier of sections. Next winter I shall over- 
haul them all and form them over a block of just 
the size of six sections, with merely play enough to 
insert and remove the sections without crowding. 






s] 
) G 


In favor of wide frames, I must say that, after 
using them for five or six years, and gradually in- 
creasing their number, until ] now have about 700, 
I have yet to find the first cell of brood in any sec- 
tion placed ina wide frame, and I do not think I 
could find one cell with pollen in 1000 sections. I 
use no honey-board, but simply have a bee-space 
between the brood-frames and wide-frames. I use 
full sheets of worker fdn. in the sections, and I 
find that it pays me, as my combs are perfect, 
plump, and full weight; whereas the first year’ 
when I used only narrow starters, nearly every 
comb fell 2 to 4 oz. short of a pound. 

WM. MuUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Apr. 18, 1887. 


Below we give the article referred to: 


One of the difficulties in the production of comb 
honey is to get the sections out of the wide frames 
without injury, and with as little loss of time as 
possible, to prevent the bees from uncapping the 
cells, which they will do if they are given time 
enough. If the separators and the wide frames 
could be made so exact that the former could clasp 
the latter and keep their place without falling off, 
the separators might be removed and the bees 
brushed off before they had time to do any harm. 
But such accuracy seems to be out of the question; 
besides, separators ure now made of such thin, 
flimsy material that the turned-over ends have no 
strength in them, and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to nail them permanently to the frames. This 
increases the dificulty of removing the sections, 
and to obviate this difficulty | have devised, and all 
through the present season used, the following 
implement, as shown in the_engraving: 





Two boards, 12%; inches long, 3', inches wide and 
¥ inch thick, and one board of the same length and 
width, but five-eighths of an inch thick, form the 
uprights with the thick bourd in the middle, and 
spaced so that they will slip easily through the 
frame, between and outside of the separators. 
They are joined together and held in place at each 
end by astrip 4 inch thick, 144 inches wide, and 8% 
inches long, let into the uprights, flush with the 
bottom. 

A one-inch dressed board, 164 inches long and 
nine inehes wide, is provided with two strong 
eleats underneath, and to one edge is nailed a thin 
board, which forms the guide-back, and projects 
three-eighths of an inch above the uprights. To this 
back, and coming even with its top edge, are fast- 
ened two upright guide-posts, five-eighths by sev- 
en-eighths of an inch thick, the narrow side nailed 
to the board. To the two outside uprights, even 
with their bottom edge, and projecting inward, are 
nailed two strips of ordinary frame-material (not 
shown inthe engraving). By these strips the up- 
rights are fastened, with nails or screws, to the one- 
inch board in such a position that, when a wide 
frame is laid on top of the uprights, the bottom bar 
of the frame will slip easily down between the 
guide-back and the nearest upright. 

TO USE THE IMPLEMENT. 

First brush off all the bees you can, trim off any 
comb or honey sticking under the bottom of the 
frame, again brush off the bees that have come out 
from under the separators, then lay the frame 
down on the uprights, separators downward, bot- 
tom of frame between the two guide-posts, and 
snug against the guide-back. Now press on the 
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corners of the frame, alternating from the bottom 
corners to the top corners, and the frame will sink 
down and out of the way until the separators strike 
the two connecting strips at the ends of the up- 
rights, and leave the sections lying free on top of 
the uprights, when they may be quickly picked up 
with the fingers and any bees remaining on the un- 
der side brushed off. And here let me say. in par- 
enthesis, that for brushing bees nothing is better 
than a single large feather from the wing of an 
eagie ora vulture, the shaft of the feather insert- 
ed in a short piece of broom-handle, which makes it 
convenient to manipulate, and prevents the feath- 
er from being blown away and Jost. 
TO REMOVE THE WIDE FRAMES. 

Place the thumbs on top of the guide-posts, and, 
with the other fingers grasping the side pieces of 
the frame, lift it out of its place. 

To facilitate cleaning the implement the up- 
rights might be hinged at the front and fastened 
with two iron pins at the back, but would then re- 
quire a substantial bottom (instead of the two 
pieces of frame-material above mentioned) to pre- 
vent them from getting out of shape. 


The device with the above dimensions is for wide | 


frames holding “ Simplicity ’’ sections, as used in 
the “ three-quarter Langstroth” hive. By making 
the implement one-fourth longer it will answer for 
the standard Langstroth frame. 

Independence, Cal. Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 


ee 
THE IMPORTANCE OF GIVING YOUR 
COUNT 


. 


A LITTLE STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 





F the friends who are so careless and 
+ heedless as to send orders without giv- 
‘+ ing their county, as well as town and 

State, could see this thing as we see it, 

it seems to me they would make the 
dust fly until they could get the name of the 
county in which they live, printed on their 
stationery. Let me give you one illustra- 
tion among many. A neighbor of ours pur- 
chased our forty-horse-power engine, and 
told us to load it on the cars and he would 
send directions for shipping. When the di- 
rections came they were simply ‘ Osceola 
Junction, Michigan.’ and nothing further. 
Now, the Postal Guide, the railroad guides, 
Bradstreet’s Directory, and, in fact, every 
thing we could hunt up on the subject, made 
no mention whatever of such a town as Os- 
ceola Junction; and in despair we started 
the car containing the engine, hoping that, 
when it got into the vicinity of Michigan, 
somebody would know where Osceola Junc- 
tion was. Very soon, however, came back a 
telegram, saying the engine was stopped un- 
til the county could be given. Meanwhile 
the owner of the engine had loaded up his 
household goods and marked them the same 
address he gave us, while he went forward 
to make arrangements for setting up his 
new sawmill in the town of Osceola » Boon 
tion. We could not send him any bill of 
lading, because we did not know where his 
— was; but we finally found (from 
he railroad guide) there was a town called 
Osceola, in Houghton Co., Michigan; but it 
is a new town, and there is no postoffice es- 
tablished there. To make sure, we wrote to 
the two nearest postoffices. Pretty soon came 
a telegram from our friend. But even this 
telegram did not tell us the county either, 
and it was started from a point different 


from any of the three heretofore tried. Fi- 
nally our friend was obliged to take an ex- 
pensive trip from the center of Michigan 


| back to Medina, to find out where his engine 
/and goods had gone to, only to learn that 
| they had gone away up into the northwest- 
/ern part of the State of Michigan, in the 
Grand Traverse region, while Osceola Junc- 
| tion is really in the central part of the State. 
| It will probably cost him hundreds of dol- 

lars before he gets his stuff where he wants 
| it, and gets his sawmill started — all for the 
want of a county ! 

It now transpires that Osceola Junction is 
in Osceola County, in the central part of the 
State of Michigan, and the nearest postoffice 
is Tustin ; but the town of Osceola is located 
in Houghton County, in the northwestern 
part of Michigan, about 360 miles from Os- 
ceola Junction. 

Now, then, quite a number of you have 
written back saucily and sometimes mad, 
because we told you we could not ship goods 
| until yon would tell us what county you live 
in; and the very worst place in the world to 
find is some new town on arailroad. Many 
seem to think, that if they give the name of 
the railroad and station it is enough; but if 
you will try I goods as we do, you 
will tind it is not. Now, once more, inas- 
much as the railroad companies refuse to re- 
ceive goods unless the county is given, and 
as there are a good many towns of the same 
name in almost every State, we must em- 
“byrne refuse to be in any way responsi- 

le for errors in shipment, unless you give 
the name of the county ros live in. I pre- 
sume you will be astonished when I tell you 
that we have letters from people who do not 
know what county they live in; and one 
or friend didn’t even know the name of 
1is postoftice—at least, he did not know how 
to spell it so we could identify it. If you 
ean not do any better, ask your postmaster 
the name of your town, county, and State ; 
then go to the nearest printing-office and tell 
them to print it on your envelopes and sta- 
tionery. You can then send money without 
loss, and write letters, and not. bother your 
head about any thing but-your signature. 
By the way, I think you had better have 
even that printed on your envelopes and on 
every sheet of paper. If you would only all 
do it, it would save you hundreds of dollars 
and ever so much vexation and disappoint- 
ment and ill temper. 


———————— a 
MORAL PATENTS. 


A KIND LETTER FROM THEODORE O,. PEET, THE LN- 
VENTOR OF THE PEET CAGE. 





SEE by April GLEANINGS that you have placed 
to my credit $25.00 as a deserving remunera- 
tion, in addition to the $25.00 paid to me some 
years ago for the privilege of making and sell- 
ing the Peet queen-cage. This is very gratify- 
ing to me—not so much that I get the money (as at 
present I am not particularly in need of it, although 
we ail, and especially bee-men, can find a place for 
all the dollars they can capture honestly), but it is a 
satisfaction to know that my little invention is ap- 
preciated and spoken of in .so kindly a manner. 
You know I did not ask for the first $25.00, but of- 
fered to allow you or any other man, who felt in- 
clined, to use it and make and sell all he could; but 
as you insisted on paying for it, I consented to take 
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a $25.00 watch, which I hold and carry to-day—the 
best timekeeper I ever owned, and which is a per- 
petual reminder to me of yourself and my own bee- 
lite in former years, when my wife used to say I 
had bees on the brain. I must say, that I admire 
your manly way of treating the fraternity. I have 
been so absorbed of late years in my business in 
New York that | have had to drop out almost 
entirely from the cluster of bee-keepers; and 
but for the fact that I receive a call now and then 
from some of them I would forget all lever knew 
of bee culture. But I am a good deal like the old 
war-horse that came to be hitched to an old dirt- 
cart in his latter days. When hearing a bugle-call 
in the street he jumped to answer it, and cart and 
all bounded through the streets as though charging 
an enemy in battle. ITremember with great plea- 
sure you and Scofield making me that little call last 
fall on your return from the convention, and J 
thank you for it, and shall, if opportunity ever oc- 
curs, return it at the Home of the Honey-Bees. I 
am pleased to see that GLEANINGS is still prosper- 
ing, and that her child has grown so much like its 
mother that she is recognized only by the date and 
the juvenile department. I well remember the first 
issue of the children’s GLEANINGS; and, if I mis- 
take not, | put my thought in complimentary shape 
in an editorial in the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, using, 
us a boom, Longfellow’s poem, ‘*The Children’s 
Hour.”” Well, God has blessed you, friend R., and I 
rejoice with you, and I give you my hand in hearty 
shake, and say, with all my heart, “ May he contin- 


ue to bless you, not only with this world’s goods, | 


but with his Holy Spirit, that you may glorify him 
in this life and enjoy him for ever.” 


THEODORE O. PEET. 
Arlington, N. J., May 5, 1887. . 


rr 
HIVING SWARMS. 





HOW LONG IT TAKES A BEE TO GO AND KKTURN 
WITH A LOAD. 


ROM the A BC book and Cook’s Manual 

I have gained more knowledge of apiculture 

in one year than! should have gained in a 

lifetime of experience without aid from any 

other source. I could not think of going 

without GLEANINGS. Especially do I like the Home 

Talks and My Neighbors. I have been able to keep 

my tobacco pledge. It will soon be two years since 

I threw away my pipe. I feel better, and am able 
to do better mental work without it. 

During the past two years, when bee-hunting, and 
at other times, I have carefully timed bees, and find 
that, on an average, they will fly 100 feet to their 
hive (or tree), unload, and return in 2 minutes. 
They will fly half a mile and back in 7 minutes; one 
mile in 12 minutes, and 2% miles in from 27 to 30 
minutes. From this it will be seen that bees will 
fly one mile in 5 minutes. Of course, on a very 
windy day it would take them longer. Trips within 
2 miles were made with surprising regularity. 

On page 20 of his work on comb honey, W. Z. 
Hutchinson says that the brood-nest should not be 
contracted so as to be tall and thin, but should be 
low and flat, but he gives no reasons. I should be 
glad to hear them. Would it not be an advantage 


in increasing artificially to leave the queen and the 
fullest comb of brood in the old hive, on the old 
stand, the remainder of the contracted brood-nest 


| 


| 
| 





to be filled with starters only, and the super to be 
placed above a zinc honey-board, the remainder of 
the brood and combs to constitute the new swarm? 
By this means all the advantages of the empty 
brood-nest are secured, the same as in natural 
swarming. I should like to know, also, if it pays td 
hive the new swarms in an empty brood-nest, why 
would it not also pay at the beginning of the honey- 
harvest, when working for extracted honey, to pro- 
ceed as above, but, instead of making a new colony 
of the removed brood, to place it in the super, of 
course using a queen-excluding honey-board. I 
have tried Doolittle’s queen-cell protector. It works 
like a charm. WILLIAM E, GOULD. 

Fremont, Mich., May 5, 1887. 

The facts you give us in regard to the 
length of time it takes a bee to go and re- 
turn are very valuable, friend G., and we 
will try to have them embodied in the next 
edition of our A BC boek. I have made 
some similar experiments, but I was _ in- 
clined to think a bee would fly rather more 
than a mile in five minutes, unless hindered 
by the wind, intervening forests, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Srl oe 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE EFFECT OF GRADUAL ELEVATION ON: THE 
HONEY-FLOW. 





PSHE reason that I gave last fall why this sec- 
tion should prove to be favorable for bees, 
that the sides of the mountains prolong the 
flowering season, seemed to be questioned 
by a friend in Tennessee. I would reply, 

that I know not how small a difference in his sec- 
tion would result from avery gradual slope for a 
long distance; but it is a fact here, that an eleva- 
tion of nearly 2500 feet in 3 miles does make a dif- 
ference of from 4 to 7 days (according to the weath- 
erin the spring); and to the top of‘ Fiat Top,” 
which towers above us 1000 feet higher, the flower- 
ing and leafing out of the trees is several days lat- 
er still; so that the flowering of the top is delayed 
often two weeks after the trees in the valley. This 
prolonging of the flowering season I consider con- 
stitutes the slope of this mountain ridge a desira- 
ble place for bee-raising, besides being adapted to 
most of the varieties of fruits. Pure air, the best 
of water, a mild climate, cheap land, good soil, and 
low taxes, are reasons enough to invite industrious 
and enterprising farmers and apiarists to come and 
settle. As some proof, in 1850 Virginia reported 
more honey and wax than Ohio; and in 1860 she 
raised almost as much; but since the days of im- 
proved hives, of course Ohio has taken the lead. 
Bring this same enterprising spirit into the South, 
and I see no reason why she should not again equal 
if not surpass the North, having longer summers 
and shorter winters. Iam not a bee-keeper. It is 
only because Iam fully occupied otherwise; but I 
am not the less an interested reader of GLEANINGS. 
In fact, it is my preference of all the fourteen 
papers I take. I could heartily wish its subscrip- 
tion-list were 70,000 rather than 7000. Now that lL 
am telling my likes, it will not be transcending the 
department of “home interests” if I name the 
next best. It is the Sunday-School Times, published 
weekly at 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn., 
11 by 15 inches, 16 pages. To new subscribers, $1.00 
per year. Though intended mainly to explain the 
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Sunday-school lesson, with articles from about 
fifteen different authors, it has other practical 


subjects; but, as I take it, it makes the best Sunday | 


reading, especially where one does not have a 
chance to attend the preached word. I must not 


forget to state, that of the mountain slope some of 
it is steep and rocky, but the most of it can be | 
plowed, and there is but very little that is not | 


suitable for fruit-growing. There are two or three 

cheap properties for sale now; and since the South 

has taken such a new start forward, it will not be 

long before prices go up here as they have in 

Georgia and Alabama. A. H. VANDOREN. 
Mons, Bedford Co., Va. 
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THE SINGLE-TIER VS. THE DOUBLE- 
TIER CASE. 





THE DECISION OF THOSE MOST COMPETENT TO 
®PECIDE. 





S there seemed to be a little variety of 
opinion as to whether the double-tier 
shipping-case is preferable to the sin- 
gle-tier case, or vice versa, we sub- 
: mitted the matter to those who quote 
prices on honey in GLEANINGS. We ac- 
cordingly sent them the following note, to- 
gether with a list of questions to be an- 
swered : 

Dear Sirs:—As you quote prices regularly in our 
journal, GLEANINGS IN BEK CULTURE, we take it 
for granted that you are competent to decide what 
kind of a comb-honey shipping-case sells best with 
you. Weshall therefore be very greatly obliged if 
you will answer, briefly, the following questions, 
us we desire to publish the same, together with 
your replies, in GLEANINGs: 

1. Do you prefer the single or the double tier 
shipping-case for retailing and shipping comb hon- 
ey? In other words, which kind of shipping-case is 
the most salable, and the most easily handled—the 
one having only one horizontal tier of sections, or 
the one having two horizontal tiers of sections? 
Please give your preference in either case, and 
your reasons therefor. 

2. Do von prefer to bave the shipping-case glass- 
ed on one or both sides, and why? 

3. What size of shipping-case do you recommend— 
that is, in your opinion how many pounds of honey 
should they hold to sell the most readily? 

By answering the above questions you will not 
only conferafavor upon bee-keepers, but a bene- 
fit to yourselves as well. What we want is an ex- 
pression from those most competent to decide in 
this matter of shipping-cases, in order that bee- 
keepers may crate their honey according as the 
market seems to demand. 

Very truly yours, A. 1. Roor. 


1. We prefer the single-tier. It is less liable to 
damage by leaking. 

2. One side, because we believe in selling as little 
glass as possible. 

3. Twenty to 24 Ibs. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 7, 1887. 









1. I prefer the single-tier shipping-case. It has all 
the advantages of any other, and none of the disad- 
vantages. 

2. Glassed on one side is sufficient; and, indeed, I 
am of the opinion that it has advantages over dou- 
ble, or two sides. 

3. For trade in general, crates should contain 12 
to 24 lbs. each. R. A. BURNETT. 

Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1887. 





1. We prefer single-tier shipping-cases. Honey 


| carries better, and is easier to take out of the cases, 
| and is preferred by retailers. 

2. In regard to glass ends, it does not make much 
| difference, if honey is packed straight, whether one 
or both ends are glass. 
| 38. Twelve and 24 lb. cases suit our market, as 
| they are lighter to handle, less liable to breakage, 
and are more convenient for family use; 12-lb. 
packages are usually sold in cases as they are. Par- 
ties in putting up honey should be careful to mark 
their packages correctly—gross and tare, especially 
the tare. The gross weight we can get if omitted. 


W. B. Wescorr & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 7, 1887. 


1. We have handled two-tier shipping-cases from 
the beginning of the time when comb honey was 
shipped to our city in quantities and in good style. 
As soon as some of our enterprising friends com- 
menced to ship us single-tier cases, we found that 
honey would arrive in better condition, and was, 


| consequently, of better sale. We are decidedly in 


favor of single-tier honey-cases which hold no more 
than 24 one-pound sections, or more than 15 two- 
pound sections. If they hold less, it is nothing 
against them. 

2. They should have glass on each side, not on 
their ends, so that the most part of the contents of 


the case is exposed to view. 
CHaAs. F. MutH & SON. 
Cincinnati, O., May 7, 1887. 


1. I very much prefer the single-tier case for ship- 
ping and retailing honey, as it is much more safely 
shipped, and not so liable to be daubed with honey 
from broken sections; and on account of its smuill- 
er size, customers will often take a whole crate 
when they intended buying only a few pounds, and 
i think they show off honey to better advantage, 
and are always the first to be sold when side by 
side with the double-tier in commission-houses. , 

2. Il also prefer glass on both sides, as | think it 
helps the sale by helping the appearance. 

3. The size that gives the best satisfaction in this 


market holds 12 one-pound sections. 
M. H. Hunt. 


Bell Branch (near Detroit), Mich., May 10, 1887. 

1. I prefer the single-tier case. It is more salable, 
easier to handle, less liable to break, and the bot- 
tom tier is not soiled by leaking. 

2. I prefer my shipping-cases glassed at the ends; 
the glass being smaller, it is less expensive, and not 
so liable to break. 

3. Smal! cases sell best from 12 to 2% sections, 
44x44. 

The importance (in my experience) of glass is 
this: [had about 2000 Ibs. shipped by freight, in 
cases that could be easily seen, which came through 
in good shape, in cases holding 50 lbs. Again, I had 
600 lbs., in cases of the same size, with one smal! 
glass about 3inches square in one end, and could 
not be easily seen. The honey was about two-thirds 
broken down, and the rest badly soiled. That is my 
reason for single-tier cases, well glassed. 


EARLE CLICKENGER. 
Columbus, Ohio, May 9, 1887. 





1. We have no decided preference; have handled 
the single and double tier crates largely, and found 
good demand for both. We would rather indorse 
the double-tier crate for one important reason; 
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namely, a dealer, purchasing or ordering honey, 
will just as readily take a large crate as he would a 
small one. This way more honey would be disposed 
of at less expense to the producer. 

2. We prefer to have the crates glassed on both 
sides (provided the sections are unglassed), as the 
honey will show up to better advantage, besides 
improving and adding to the appearance of the 
crate. 

3. For a single-tier crate, we prefer the crate to 
hold 24 or 25 combs, either 4x6 or 5x5. 

For a double-tier crate we would recommend a 
crate to hold 382 combs, 16 to each tier, 4x4, showing 
8 combs on each side. Wecan not indorse a larger 
crate; for instance, one holding 48 combs, as it is 
too heavy to be handled carefully while in transit. 

H. SEGELKEN, 
Manager of Honey Dep't of 
THURBER, WHYLAND & Co. 

New York, May 9, 1887. 

After receiving the replies above, and as 
the answers seemed to favor the single-tier 
case, we wrote to Dr. Miller, knowing tliat 
he rather preferred the double-tier case, and 
requested him to give his preferences, and 
briefly how to construct the case. His an- 
swer appears below: 

1. The double-tier shipping-case has the objection 
that there is danger of injury to the lower tier of 
sections by the upper tier resting upon them. It 
also presents a bad appearance, to have the bot- 
toms of the upper tier and the tops of the lower 
tier show in the center of the glassed side. These 
are the two principal objections to the double tier; 
but by putting a bar across the middle of the glass- 
ed side, and using, instead of a single piece of glass, 
two pieces of the same size as are used in the single- 
tier cases, the second objection disappears. The first 
objection is removed by using a false bottom be- 
tween the two tiers, so supported that no weight 
comes upon the lower tier. We have, then, in favor 
of the double tier, less cost per section, and a tiner 
appearance when piled up, as a greater proportion 
of glassed surface appears in the double-tier pile. 
Thus the double-tier has the preference. 

2. On one side, as it shows just as well and costs 
less. 

3. Twenty-four one-pound sections. 

Marengo, Lil. C. C. MILLER. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





HONEY-YIELDING PLANTS AND TREES OF ELDORA- 
DO COUNTY. 





UR honey season in Eldorado County com- 
mences about the first of February, and ends 
about the last of June. July, August, and 
September are the dry months. In October 
the fall flowers commence to bloom, and 

continue in bloom until about November 15th. 
The first thing that the bees work on here is the 
willow, from which they obtain a great amount of 
pollen. Manzanita commences to bloom a few days 
later, and continues to bloom for about six weeks. 
Manzanita is a pretty good honey-yielding bush. 
I never saw a season yet that bees did not work on 
it. Chaparall is next in bloom after manzanita. 
Bees worked pretty hard on chaparall this season. 
California lilac commences to bloom after chapar- 
all. There are five or six different species of Cali- 
fornia lilac, all of which are good honey-yielding 





bushes. California lilac is the most important of 
all the honey-yielding bushes of the Sierras. 

Maples, dogwood, wild cherry, and plum are good 
honey-yielders. There are several species of wild 
clover which the bees work on. The most impor- 
tant one is Indian clover. About the 15th of March, 
madrona commences to bloom, and continues for 
about two weeks; bees work very hard on it some 
seasons. Sometimes thousands of bees are at work 
on & single tree. 

Poison oak, sage, pennyroyal, and cardinal tlower 
are good honey-yielders. Folocio commences to 
bloom in May, and continues until the last of June. 
It is the best honey-plant that we have here. Cal- 
ifornia lilac yields more honey, but it is not as 
good. The honey from folocio is of a beautiful 
straw color, and weighs about 11 lbs. to the gallon. 
Holly, buckeye, and wild coffee are good honey- 
bushes. In July and August, bees do not work 
much—just enough to keep out of robbing each 
other. Mints, smartweed, and hartshorn bloom in 
the fall. Hartshorn yields considerable honey. 
Italian bees stored several pounds of honey from it 
while the black bees did nothing. 8. L. WATKINS. 

Grizzly Flats, Cal. 

rr 


HOW I DISPOSED OF 4600 POUNDS OF 
HONEY. 





SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS FROM G. F. ROBBINS, 





RIEND ROOT:—I have about finished my crop 
) of honey for 1886, and now shall I tell you how 
I did it? When the gathering season closed 
and the marketing season opened, I had guath- 
ered in what I had carefully estimated at 4600 
Ibs., of which 3050 was comb honey and 1550 was ex- 
tracted. Squads of honey had been raised, and city 
and village markets were alike ghitted. How I 
should dispose of this, the largest crop I have had, 
with more competition in a day than I had ever had 
before in a week, wasthe problem. This is how | 
solved it: 

1. I got one or two merchants in the three villages 
near, to sellfor me. They did from a little to noth- 
ing forme. They sold for me about 250 lbs. 

2. | worked my home market by personal effort for 
allit was worth. No one, to whom I thought I had 
any chance of selling, escaped me. I was more suc- 
cessful. I sold nearly 800 lbs. in this way. Much of 
this patronage was secured in exchange for work 
and various commodities — nearly half, perhaps, in 
which no money was handled. 

3. By corresponding with parties in Kansas, with 
whom I had had some business or personal ac- 
quaintance, I sold 430 lbs. Another man in that 
State ordered, through a relative here, 115 lbs. of 
extracted honey. 

4. I canvassed the hotels of Springfield. At only 
one did I succeed in making a sale. That concern 
took in, at different times, nearly 200 lbs. 

5. I worked, when convenient, with private par- 
ties in Springfield, including business men. I even 
tried peddling a little, commencing with reluctance 
and quitting with disgust. My efforts in these direc- 
tions were the most barren of all. I sold in that 
way, and traded, about 175 lbs. 

6. Ishipped about 635 Ibs. to Cincinnati, about the 
holidays, in 48-Ib. cases. It was the finest of my 
honey — the very pick. But being in large cases it 
seems to have dragged along until in March, when I 
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was willing to settle up at 9 cts. per lb. for the lot. 
It netted me less than 8 cts. I shall not ship much 
more at that rate. 

5. lworked hard among the groceries of Spring- 
field. They took something over 1600 lbs. Here 
was the field of battle. Here I wrestled hard for 
prices. Generally I either compromised or surren- 
dered. I had to. The Muth 2-lb. honey-jars took 
fairly well. All I sold to grocers, of extracted hon- 
ey, some 600 Ibs., was in this shape. I realized from 
10 to 12 cts. for comb honey, and about 814 cts. for 
extracted. I[ got 12 cts. at the hotel. To private 
parties I charged 14 cts. for comb, and 10 cts. for ex- 
tracted. At home my price for nice comb boney 
wus 12% ects. Competition compelled me to come 
down to that. 
broken and some very inferior comb honey, I got 8 
and 10 cts. I obtained 138 cts. for the comb boney I 
shipped to Kansas, and about 84 cts. for extracted, 
packages thrown in. I shall try that kind of ship- 
ping again. 


BEE CULTURE. 


| swarming gets under headway in a large apiary, es- 


I sold extracted at 8 and 10 cts. For | 


pecially with the Italian bees, some swarms issue 
without any preparation for swarming at all; oth- 
ers, when eggs are laid in queen-cells, etc.; but I 
never knew such a case with the first swarm of the 
season. Understand, I do not say that a first swarm 
of the season never did issue without this prepara- 
tion, but only that I never knew one to do so. Then 
we have the sealing of the cell as the indication of 
a first swarm. Now, all persons familiar with 
queen-rearing know that the time the queen re- 
mains sealed in the cell does not vary much from 
seven days; hence in seven days after the old queen 
leaves with the first swarm, the first young queen 
is hatched. If a second swarm is to issue, this 
queen begins to peep or pipe when from 6 to 8 hours 
old. If she commences to peep IT never knew a 
swarm to fail to issue, unless the object of the bees 
was thwarted by the keeper or exceptionally bad 


| weather. This piping is kept up for from 36 to 45 
| hours, when, unless kept back by foul weather, the 


I gave away about 125 lbs. to relatives, brothers | 


chiefly. All this foots up to about 4150 lbs. 
ing 50 lbs. for leakage and shrinkage, there are some 
400 ibs. yet unaccounted for, 
Why, bless your heart, we ate it. 


big city, and take the chances. Yet one will have to 
produce cheaply indeed to make a living at even the 
prices | obtained. My sales footed up to $422.85. I 
obtained about $22.40 for beeswax 


Allow- | 


| 


second swarm issues. ° 
An item worthy of note is, that the weather must 
be very bad to keep after-swarms from issuing, for 


What became of that? | they often issue on cloudy days, or on the least 


| streak of sunshine in a rainy day. Then, again, 
You see IT have worked hard to sell my honey to | they come out at all hours of the day, from five in 
advantage. I did not pack it up and lump it off toa | the morning till seven at night, while the time of 


in round num- | 


bers, $445 from 57 stands of bees in a flush season, | 


with glutted markets, or less than $400 net. 
GEORGE F. ROBBINS. 
Mechanicsburg, I1)., May 5, 1887. 
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SWARMING, ETC. 


SOME SEASONABLE HINTS FROM G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





ICKING up a bee-paper lately I found this 
Z statement given by quite a prominent apia- 
rist, regarding swarming: “If we allow bees 
to swarm they will cast their first swarm on 
or about the commencement of the honey 
season: and in about twelve days we may expect 
the second swarm; and in four days more the third. 
I think this is the average time of swarming; there- 
fore it is sixteen days from the time the old queen 
leaves the hive with the first swarm until the third 
swarm issues.”” Having allowed natural swarming 
in my apiary during all of my 18 years of bee-keep- 
ing, and believing that the above is not correct, also 
knowing that much of the interest of bee-kecping 
hovers about the natural swarming of bees, 1 
thought I could please the readers of GLEANINGS 
no better at this time, just as swarming is about to 
commence in the Middle and Northern States, than 
to tell some facts as I find them, relative to when 
swarms may be expected. 


To the beginner this is a matter of much impor- | 


tance; for by them, hours and days are spent need- 
lessly in watching bees, which a little knowledge of 
the matter would save, as well as to do away with 
much anxiety in the matter. As to when the first 


| 


swarm of the season will issue, be the apiary large | 


or small, I have never known it to fail that such a 
one came with the sealing of the first queen-cell, 
this being the rule with all swarms; but after 








| issuing of first swarms is usually between 9 A. M. 


and4p.M. Then, as a rule, all second swarms may 
be expected in 9 days after the issue of the first 
swarm, instead of 12, as our friend quoted tells us. 
If the bees conclude to swarm still further, after 
the second swarm has issued, another queen is al- 
lowed her liberty while the rest are kept confined 
in their cells, being fed through holes in the cell, so 
they are virtually of the same age and strength as 
the one which has her liberty. The queen let loose 
at once begins peeping, keeping it up for about the 
same length of time the others did, so that the third 
swarm comes two days after the second, or !1 days 
after the first. Ifa fourth, fifth, or sixth swarin is- 
sues they come out the next day after the third, 
and each other, so that, should the sixth swarm is- 
sue it would come on the 4th day after the first. 
Five swarms is the highest number I ever knew cast 
from one colony during our swarming period; but 
I believe as high as six bave been reported. 

As I believe all after-swarms are a disadvantage, 
I wish to tell the reader, before closing, what I con- 
sider the simplest way of stopping them when the 
first swarm is hived on a separate stand, instead of 
on the Heddon plan. If the first swarm issued ac- 
cording to rule, the first young queen will be hatch- 
ed in 7 days, and, unless prevented, lead out a sec- 
ond swarm on the 9thday. Taking advantage of 
this fact I wait 8 days after the issue of the first, 
when the hive is opened and all the queen-cells are 
cut off, when we have a sure thing in the matter, 
which can not be said regarding any other plan de- 
pendent upon the cutting of queen-cells. Where a 
person has not too many hivesI find itas good a 
way as any to listen for peeping in the evening 
after it is thought a young queen has hatched; and 
if the queen is heard you are certain of her pres- 
ence among the bees. If not heard, then listen the 
next evening, and so on till she is heard, when you 
know you are safe in cutting all cells. In cutting 
these cells it is well to shake the bees off the combs 
or else you may fail to see all of them, in which 
case, if one remains a swarm is sure to issue. 
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This article is written mainly for beginners, for 
all of the older heads have established plans of one 
kind or another, which—ahem!—are probably any 
of them better than ite above. If so, won't they 
tell us about them? G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., May, 1887. 
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THE T TINS. 





THE NEW MACHINE FOR MAKING THEM. 


HEN the T tins were first made they 
were simply two L tins soldered to- 
gether thus: in fact. this was 
the only way in which they 
could be constructed with ordinary 

tinners’ tools. As soon as there was a de- 
mand for the T super, it became evident 
that the T’s must be made of one piece of 
tin. However desirable this might be, 
there was the difficulty of bending the T’s 
out of one piece of tin. We studied on the 
matter for some time, and finally Mr. I. R. 
Good, of Nappanee, Ind., said be would sell 
us the T-tin folder which he had construct- 
ed. We told him to send it on, partly be- 
cause we needed just such a machine, and 
partly because we were curious as to its con- 
struction. 

Before we describe the machine itself it 
will be necessary to explain how the T’s are 
bent, and we will therefore refer the reader 

acer to the diagrams be- 

low, all of which 
are full size. 


y 
u | | f\ 
FIG, 1. FIG. 2. FiG. 3. FIG. 4, 


THE T TIN AND HOW MADE. 


_ We first cut out a lot of tin into strips 134 
in. long and 1% in. wide. A quarter-inch 
fold is made on each side of the tins, as in 
Fig. 1. While the guage of the folder is set 
we will fold all the troughs we 

need. So far, common tinner’s 
tools are equal to the require- 
ments. It is now necessary to 
bend Fig. 1 at the point y, into 
Fig. 3. In order to bring the fold 
to the right place it will be neces- 
sary to have some sort of a pro- 
jection, as in Fig. 2. shown by the 
met black line. This projection 
should be held firmly, for the fold- 
ing of the tin produces considera- 
ble strain. We next want some 
kind of device whereby we can 
easily, quickly, and accurately 
make the fold at y. To illustrate 
more clearly, we will suppose that 
we have procured two boards 
whose double thickness is such 
that they will slip snugly between 
the folds in Fig. 1. 
be hinged at y. Now, then, hav- 

ing the metal projection as in Fig. 2 secured 
in the proper position, we es y open the 
two hinged boards as we woul 








tin will be bent as in Fig. 2; finally it as- 
sumes the form of Fig. 3. 

This is, in fact, precisely the manner in 
which our new T-tin folder operates, a cut 
of which we give below. It is represented 
us in the act of bending a tin which is now 
bent as in Fig. 2, below. F and G are two 
cast-iron frames hinged on the sides, as 
shown, so as to revolve on the line at A. 
The lower iron frame G is also hinged toa 

| piece of plank at the opposite side. 
‘strip of heavy strap iron (the purpose of 
| Which was described and is represented in 
| Fig. 2 by the black line) of the lenaah of the 
| machine is screwed on to the piece of plank 
| upon which the frames rest below A, as 
shown. It projects just high enough to 
' make a # fold, as illustrated in Fig. 2, and 
| should then be on a level with the crack 
between the iron frames. 

To operate, grasp the lever shown on the 
left ; press downward so that the front side 
of the two frames is raised above the strip 
of strap iron. Hold the lever down until 
you can pick up a trough as H, and slip it on 
to the rabbeted edge, which is just wide 
enough to allow the trough to fit snugly. 
Release the hand from the lever, permitting 
the point A to drop into position. The strap 
iron is now just right to make the fold at y, 
Fig. 1. Now with the right hand grasp the 
handle C. When revolved as in the engrav- 
ing. the tin A is folded as shown in Fig. 2. 
While C is revolving, the foot should press 
on the treadle attached to the rod Bb, to hold 
the frame from slipping above the strap 
iron. When,C is revolved to E, the tin is 
bent into Fig. 3. The lever is now grasped, 
a downward motion frees the frame from 
the strap iron, when the T tin can be slipped 
off and thrown. upon the pile E. 

The machine friend Good sent us, al- 
though made of wood, did not differ sub- 
stantially in principle from the iron one we 
have just described. We found, however, 
that where a large quantity of tins is desir- 
ed, wood is hardly firm enough to stand the 
strain of folding, hence necessity compelled 
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hey should goop’s T-TIN FOLDER, WITH OUR IMPROVEMENT. 


| us to make one of cast iron. as shown above. 
| One who desires to fold T tins sufficient 


the covers | for his own use will find the wooden machine 
of a book. When nearly half open,the T ample for all his purposes, and we will fur- 
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nish it complete for $3.00. On the contrary, 
a supply-dealer will need an iron machine as 
above, and we will furnish it for $10.00. 

With either of the above machines you 
will need a common tinner’s folder, and, for 
that matter, a tinner’s squaring shears, to 
make the tin troughs as in Fig. 1 and H. 
Moreover, it will be absolutely necessary 
that the tin be cut up into strips accurately, 
and that the folds be made perfect. If you 
purchase a T-tin machine you had better in- 
struct your tinner to make the tin troughs. 
Home-made machinery, which you might be 
able to construct for the purpose, would not 
generally be accurate enough. 

In this connection | may mention why we 
prefer to have our T tins made as in Fig. 3 
instead of as in Fig. 4. It has been found 
by experiment, that where the upright of the 
T is not prcened together tightly, as in 
Fig. 3, it will be a great deal stronger ; con- 
sequently we make all our 'T tins like Fig. 3. 


a 
KRETCHMER’S T-RAIL SECTION-CASE. 


HOW CONSTRUCTED, AND SOME OF THEIR ADVAN- 
TAGES. 








HE illustration below will be recognized by 
many bee-keepers of the West, it being the 
T-rail section-case, composed of two horizon- 
tal rims, or hoops, arranged for two-pound 
sections, first illustrated in 1880. In order to 
space the sections correctly, the upright stem of 
the inverted | rail is made of wood, while the 
horizontal part is a strip of tin, fastened to the up- 
right wood, making a stiff T rail which supports the 
sections K; separators, I, 1, are set between the 
sections, resting on the T rails; a wedge, 0, within 
the beveled case, clamps al! closely, while a Sim- 
plicity half-story covers the exposed part of the 
sections, with proper bee-spaces above and below, 
as they may be tiered up and alternated. 





THE T-RAIL SECTION-CASE. 

About the year 1879 I constructed the same style 
of section-case for the one-pound, or 4% X4%4 sec- 
tions, with the T rails made of two pieces of tin, 
which has since been improved, and of which I give 
the following illustrations: 











SECTION-CASE OPEN; PART OF SEPARATOR H BROK- 
EN AWAY. 

This is composed of two horizontal rims, or hoops, 
F, F, beveled on 3 sides from the center to the outer 
edge (the side opposite the wedge being straight); 
adjustable tin T rails support the sections; any 
width of the 44 section may be used. Separa- 
tors, P, may be set between the sections, resting 
on the T rails; a wide wooden separator, H, closes 
the ends of each row of sections. which also pre- 
vents the sections from being attached to the case; 
and a double-beveled horizontal wedge, O, presses 
all sections tightly. The pressure, being near the 
center, holds the sections square, with equal pres- 
sure at both top and bottom. This pressure leaves 
no space for deposit of propolis. The inside bevels 
of the case assist in adjusting the sections; the last 
sections can be inserted or removed as readily as 
the first one. The upper rim of the case is beveled 
exactly like the lower one, and slips readily over 
the sections, while the upper unbeveled edge holds 
the sections tight and close, like a hoop on a barrel. 
These section-cases are invertible, and may be al- 
ternated and tiered up, with a bee-space at either 
top or bottom, at pleasure. 

As the case is made of two equal hopper-shaped 
rims, the sections may be removed therefrom either 
side up. We simply lift off the rim that is upper- 
most, draw the wedge, and any or all sections may 
be removed in the easiest possible manner; none 
are cracked or broken, none are attached to the 
case; and, being wedged, no room is left to propo- 
lize the edges. 

These cases fit inside of any Simplicily or L. hive 
now in use, sitting either directly on the top of the 
brood-frames, with or without a honey-board under 
it, or can be made to fit even with the outside of 
any hive. In the construction of this case, as above 
described, strips of boards full 24 inches wide (usu- 
ally too narrow for other parts of the hive), are first 
ripped slanting in two, thus forming the upper and 
lower part, and beveling them at the sume opera- 
tion. Where the bee-space is desired above the sec- 
tions (as shown in one of the illustrations), we cut 
on the inside asaw-kerf % from the upper edge all 
around. Intothe end pieces we slip strips of tin, 
and nail through it, securing at once the proper 
distance. Projections from the T rails enter into the 
grooves cut into the sides, and in which they are 
movable, to either the 4% or 6-to-L.-frame sections; 
and by it, the upper T rails are removed with the up- 
per rim; or, if loose T rails are desired, a piece of 
heavy tin, 4% inch square, is inserted and nailed into 
this groove, which supports the rails, securing 
proper distance and uniformity. E. KRETCHMER. 

Coburg, Montgomery Co., Ia., May 9, 1887. 

Your arrangement is quite ingenious, 
friend K.; and, as I have said before, if we 
were really satisfied that it is advisable or 
desirable to reverse our sections, your plan 
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would be, perhaps, one of the simplest ar- 
rangements that can be devised. We do 
not notice any arrangement to clamp the 
hopper-shaped rims, F, F, together, but per- 
haps none Is needed. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 














SWARMING OUT IN MAKING ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 
DIVIDED a hive for a neighbor, and every thing 
went on nicely until the queen hatched. She 
destroyed all the cells and swarmed out the 
next day, taking with her about half of the 
bees. I was not there when they swarmed, but 
came along about six hours after. He had managed 
to hive them nicely, and left the hive about 30 feet 
from where they settled. The bees were passing 
from one hive to the other at a rapid rate, but were 
quiet. I examined the hive they came from, and 
they had not aqueen. I took them back to their 
old home, put them in, and in a few minutes they 
were all quiet. What I do not understand is, why 
the young queen should swarm out. It was not for 
the want of honey, for they were in a new hive, and 
every thing was tidy, and they had some brood. 
WHY THE BEES DID NOT WORK IN AN ARTIFICIAL 
SWARM. 

I also divided a hive and put in a queen-cell. The 
bees would not come out when the entrance was 
open, and would have stayed there and starved had 
they not been fed. After the queen was 24 hours 
old they began to stir out a little. They seem to be 
doing nicely now. They had plenty of bees to keep 
the brood warm, and work at the same time. Why 
did they act insuchamanner? J. F. BLENETT. 

Smithville, Monroe Co., Ind., May 16, 1887. 

Friend B., it is a little hard to tell why 
the young queen swarmed out the next day 
after she was hatched. Such things some- 
times happen in making artificial swarms.— 
In regard to the worker bees that would not 
go out of the hive, it was because they were 
not yet old enough. When you divide a colo- 
ny, the flying bees will almost always go back 
to their old stand—that is, if the old stand 
is not moved at all. Consequently no stores 
will be brought in until these young bees 
are old enough to take their flight, and go to 
work. In such cases, unless there is honey 
in the combs, they are liable to starve right 
in the height of clover or basswood bloom. 
The only way is to feed them until they get 
old enough; buta better way is todo your 
dividing in such a way that you will have at 
least a low working bees that will stay in the 
nucleus. See directions for dividing, in any 
of our text-books. 





RELATIVE AMOUNT OF STORES CONSUMED IN OUT- 
DOOR AND CELLAR WINTERING. 

On page 892, 1886, Dr. C. C. Miller asks, ‘“* Does cel- 
laring lessen the vigor of bees?’ Having experi- 
mented on that point, also as to the amount of 
stores saved, I give you my figures. Nov. 20, 1885, I 
put in the cellar 76 colonies and left 6 good strong 
ones on their suminer stands in double-walled hives, 
with *;-inch dead-air space and 5inches cut straw 
over the frames. | weighed all the sameday. Apr. 
20, 1886, | took the bees from the cellar, and weighed 
allagain. To make the average a fair one, I took 





the weight of #7 of the best colonies from the cellar 
against the 6 wintered out. The 37 in the cellar 
consumed 9% lbs. each; and those out, 18 lbs. each. 
To sum up, cellaring increased their vigor, and in 5 
months used 26 per cent less stores. 


Albion, N. Y. G. H. ASHBY. 


CAN OLD MOLASSES-BARRELS BE USED FOR THE 
STORAGE OF HONEY ? 

How would it do to take syrup-barrels, say those 
such as we get6 or 10 lbs. of syrup in, wash them 
out and put extracted honey in them? Would it 
injure the honey in any way? I don’t intend to 
ship the honey in them, only I want something to 
answer the same asatank. If they can not be got 
clean enough by washing with water at the bung- 
hole, Icould knock one head out and then cover 
them with a cloth and lid. If they won't injure 
the honey it would be a big saving, as I can save 
the barrels when I empty them of syrup for the 
honey season. They do not cost me any thing, and 
they will hold about 600 lbs. apiece, and 10 of them 
will hold the amount that I would want atank to 
hold. Iam told that such a tank would cost me 20 
or 30 dollars. I have so far been keeping my honey 
in the largest stone jars, also in large tin cans; but 
they are too expensive. If you have bad no expe- 
rience in putting honey in such barrels, or can’t 
answer it to a certainty, perhaps some of the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS can. C. M. Hicks. 

Fairview, Md., Feb. 14, 1887. 


Friend H., there is no way to make mo- 
lasses-barrels, or wooden barrels of any 
kind, keep honey as nicely as tin cans or 
stone crocks, unless they are coated with 
wax or parafline, or something similar. You 
may wash the wood ever so clean, and dry 
it ever so dry, and when it becomes soaked 
with honey the wood will give the honey 
more or less-of a woody flavor; and where 
the barrels have been once used for molasses 
the honey will be sure to have a molasses 
taint. I would not undertake to use them 
without waxing them, according to the di- 
rections in the A BC book. You might try 
one or two, to see if you do not find it as 
state. 


HONEY MADE BY FEEDING SUGAR. 

linclose an advertisement which I cut from one 
of our local papers. You will notice what a pretty 
insinuation it contains regarding our ‘* Northern” 
honey. Perhaps some of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS can tell us a little something of this extensive 
or celebrated bee-farm. CHARLES H. SMITH. 

Pittsfield, Mass., April 30, 1887. 

NOT ONE FLAKE OF SNOW, 
Andover 300 different varieties of flowers in bloom all winter 
long, at 
DR. D. R. FOX’S CELEBRATED APIARY, OR BKE-FARM 

(of 400 hives), Jesuits’ Bend, La. His Northern agent has just 
received 1000 Ibs. of this pure extracted orange-blossom honey, 
fresh from the —— This honey is as fine flavored as any 
ever introduced into Massachusetts, and is warranted strictly 
pure. it being gathered from nothing but flowers and has a 
much nicer flavor than Northern honey made by feeding the 


bees on sugar. Samples of this honey can be found in all the 
leading grocery stores in Pittsfield and vicinity. 


Thanks, friend S. To be sure, we want to 
know all about Dr. D. R. Fox, of Jesuits’ 
Bend, La. But is it not possible, and alto- 
gether likely, that it is the advertiser in 
your town who is responsible for these slurs, 
and that friend Fox knows nothing of it? 
In any case, however, he should be notified 
that he is reflecting on good and honest 
men. Perhaps some of onr readers can tell 
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us more about it. If they don’t have one 
flake of snow, they do sometimes have seri- 
ous frosts, even in sunny Louisiana. 

CUCUMBER PEELINGS FOR DRLVING OFF COCK- 

ROACHES. 

Db. C. McLeod, of Plena, Ill, asks for a remedy for 
cockroaches. Years ago it was asserted by some 
bee-keepers that the roaches do no harm. As they 
were then numerous in some of our hives, I watch- 
edthem and found their habits really predatory; 
but it seemed impossible to exterminate them. 
When pursued they will dart from comb to comb 
and from cell to cell with astonishing rapidity, and 
never seem to cease incubating, winter or summer. 
At that time 1 could find no remedy, but have since 
been assured, by several, that the thin peelings of 
green cucumbers placed on the frames will utterly 
destroy them. You might try it, friend MecL., ona 
small scale at first, to find if it injures the bees, and 
be sure to report progress to GLEANINGS. 

W. A. J. BEAUCHAMP. 

Orange, 'Tex., Apr. 23, 1887. 

Friend B., | can not have very much faith 
in any remedy that does not seem to have 
either reason or sense about it, and I can’t 
see why cockroaches would not eat cucum- 
bers as well as their natural food. If the 
cucumbers were to have some Paris green 
sprinkled over them, or something of that 
sort, there would then be something ration- 
al in the proceeding ; but as this Paris green 
might kill the bees too, I presume that will 
not do. 





A NOVEL WAY OF GETTING A GOOD PRICE FOR 
HONEY. 

1 went into winter quarters with 72 colonies, lost 
5. Last year I raised 1300 Ibs. of extracted honey, 
und sole it for 8 ets. per Ib., or 15 Ibs. for one dollar. 
I raised 1500 lbs. comb honey, and sold it for 16 cts. 
perlb. You may think that too cheap, but I think 
it better than raising wheat at 75 cts.a bushel. T 
know it is. Nowa little about the way I sell my 
honey. One year ago last winter I built me an ice- 
house and cooler, that 1 can keep eggs in. It cost 
complete about $75.00. About the first of last Aug. I 
set my extractor on the spring wagon, filled it with 
honey, put on about2 egg-crates and some comb 
honey, and away I went. Last year eggs were from 8 
to 2 ets., while I peddied, and traded honey for 
eggs. I kept my eggs until Nov. 1, and sold them 


for 18, cts. So you see l gota good price for my | 


honey afterall. [I have room in my cooler for 3000 or 
4000 dozen, and expect to fill it next fall in that way. 
I can sell about 2000 lbs. of honey in two weeks. 
Sebewa, Mich. H. M. Brown. 
Friend B., your suggestion is an excellent 
one. Your cold-storage room keeps the 


eggs in good order from August Ist to No- | 


vember Ist, after which little or no ice will 
be needed. If you succeeded in making 
such a cold-storage room for $75.00, you did 
extremely well. 

A PLEA FOR HIVES ON LEGS. 

I have come to the conclusion that the best way 
to winter bees is outdoors on their summer stands. 
The p&st winter has been a pretty severe test for 
the “little fellows,” at least in this neighborhood; 
and yet I never have wintered bees so successfully ; 
in fact, I think they came through stronger, if any 
thing, than they were last fall! During summer 


and winter my hives are set ona bench about 1% 
feet from the ground, thus avoiding one great ob- 
jection to bee-keeping—stooping. I can imagine 
some skeptical bee-keeper mentally asking me this 
question: ‘Would not the frogs and toads of the 
neighborhood become fat over the weary, heavily 
laden bees who missed the entrances to their 
hives?’’ My answer is, most emphatically, No; not 
if you do the way | do—scatter a little coal-ashes 
round about and under the hives; leave no hiding- 
places for the pesky “ frogs and toads;” that’s the 
idea. Try this, and I'll warrant that you will soon 
declare my ‘old, but good’ plan the best. Where 
the hives are up so high it is a good plan to havea 
“windbreak ” of some kind on the windward side 
of the apiary. Since I began wintering bees by this 
plan I have never losta colony. W.M. BARNUM. 

Angelica, N. Y., May 7, 1887. 

WILL THE SCENT OF MICE ON SECTIONS OTHER- 
WISE UNINJURED PREVENT BEES FROM 
OCCUPYLNG THEM? 

Ihave quite a lot of old sections with founda- 
tion pulled out, ready for work, which were left 
over from last season; but as I had no honey- 
house, they were left where the mice could have 
access tothem. They are not eaten by mice, nor in 
any way spoiled, only the scent, perhaps, where 
they have run over them. Now, I have been told 
by an old bee-keeper (how much he knows I can’t 
tell), that bees will never work in sections or comb 
that mice have run over, and I do not want to lose 
the time in experimenting, to see if it is the case. 
Supposing you know, I thought 1 would find out 
at once. It will be a great loss to throw away all of 
my old sections with comb in them, but I suppose 
I had better do that than lose all. GLEANINGS has 
just come; and to say that 1 value its aid, and that 
it is one of my most weicome visitors, would be but 
expressing things mildly. I never expect to try to 
do without it while I keep bees. L. 8. HAINES. 

Greenville, [ll., May 3, 1887. 

Your informant is entirely wrong, friend 
H.. We have had hundreds of brood-combs 
eaten into more or less by the mice, and 
have put them into hives, and the bees took 
hold of them and filled up the holes as 
promptly as one could wish. They also 
have the knack of entirely removing the 
odor of mice ; for when the combs were put 
into the hives, with the peculiar mouse 
smell (which is decidedly offensive to me), 
at the expiration of 24 hours, or about that 
time, the bees had cleaned out the combs 
and put in new pollen and honey. The of- 
fensive odor had disappeared entirely, and 
| the combs smelled as sweet and clean as if 
‘they had always been in the bee-hive. I 
have never tried it for sections, because we 
never let the mice get into our comb honey ; 
‘but I think the bees would fix the sections 
up all right, sweet and clean, if you thought 
| best to set them at it. 








| SEALED COMBS OF NATURAL STORES VS. FEEDING 
GRANULATED SUGAR, ETC. 

As we have wintered our bees successfully the 
past winter, we will present you with a few 
thoughts on that subject. During the first five 
years of bee-keeping we always set aside sealed 
combs of best clover honey, and scarcely knew a 
loss from wintering during that time. But s0 many 
of the leading bee-keepers declared in favor of 
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sugar stores, we became induced to feed largely of | 


granulated sugar, but have lost a great many col- 
onies so fed. Last season we returned to our old 
practice of saving sealed honey for stores; and the 
result is, we have lost but two out of fifty putin 
the cellar. Now, if all would practice this method 
instead of feeding sugar, how much honey would 
be taken from the city markets, thereby raising its 
value that much! On this matter of using honey 
in every way we can, and in developing the home 


market, depends the future price of honey; and to | 


illustrate what I have said in another article 1 will 
give you acase in point. Mr. P.’s apiary of 80 col- 
onies is five miles from us. Mr. H. lives within 20 
rods of Mr. P.’s house and apiary. On one of our 
trips we saw Mr. H.; and by showing him some fine 
clover we took his order for $5.80 worth. Mr. P. 
saw us deliver it, and hailed us with “How did you 
sell that man that honey? He has lived here for 
years, and I have never sold him a pound.” I ask- 
ed Mr. H. how this was, and he replied, *‘ He never 
offered me any.”’ Our books now show that we have 
sold Mr. H. three times since then, to the amount 
of $18.00, but have never sold him a pound except 
when we offered it tohim. Friends, do you see the 
point? WwW. W. MCKEE, 50—48. 
Dyersville, Iowa, May 13, 1885. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN BEES GET A NOTION OF CLUS- 
TERING ON TALL TREES. 

My place is surrounded by tall oak-trees, and 

bees seem to have a mania for settling in the ut- 

most tops of them when swarming, notwithstand- 
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How much to the gallon when extracted? I am try- 
ing to start in the bee-business, but my bees will not 
swarm, which bothers me very much, as bees are 
what | am after. | do not understand artificial 
swarming enough, or know enough of it to try. If 
my bees lie out on the outside of the hive, please tell 
me the cause of it,and what to do. J. O. BARNES. 
Hickman, Fulton Co., Ky., May 16, 1887. 


It is commonly considered that there is 
about 11 Ibs. of extracted honey to the gal- 
lon. If the honey is very thick, 12 lbs. should 
be allowed. About an ounce of comb will 
hold a pound of honey, so that it would gen- 
erally take abovt 12 Ibs. of comb honey to 
make a gallon. A crock to hold 50 Ibs. of 
honey in the comb should then have a ca- 
pacity of something over 4 gallons. — In re- 
gard to preventing the bees from clustering 
outside, give them plenty of room inside. If 
bees act lazy, and disinclined to work, right 
in the height of the honey season, I would 
contract the brood-nest, but give them an 
abundance of room in the surplus apartment 
I would refer you to the heading of * Comb 
Honey,” in the A BC book, for further par- 


, ticulars about starting bees to work. You 


say that your bees will not swarm, and you 


, seem to think this an undesirable trait. The 


veterans would be very glad indeed if they 
could prevent bees from swarming. If you 


have a strain of non-swarming bees, friend 


ing there are plenty of bushes all around where- | 
on they might settle. This. causes me to lose every | 


year the greater part of my swarms. Now, I think 
I have read somewhere of some device to be plac- 
ed in front of the hive when the swarm issues, by 
which the whole swarm can be caught up. If there 
is such a thing asa successful swarm-catcher in 
use, I wish you would advise me of it. State price, 
and say whether it can be sent by mail. 

Atlees Sta., Va., May 9, 1887. D. A. Kuyk. 

The Alley drone-trap, shown on page 5 of 
our catalogue, will cause the swarm to re- 
turn shortly to the hive. If, then, the 
trap be detached from the entrance, and be 
placed among the flying bees, the latter will 
soon cluster about their queen in the trap, 
and the swarm may be hived. On page 258 
of the A B C of Bee Culture an automatic 
device is described for catching swarms 
while in the air. I think, however, if the 
bees trouble you very much about cluster- 
ing on the tops of tall trees I would clip the 
wings of all the queens. When a swarm 
issues, catch the clipped queen at the en- 
trance, cage her, fasten her cage upon a 
pole (to which is attached a leafy bough), 
and hold her majesty among the flying bees 
before they cluster on the highest limb of 
the trees. In a word, friend K., I would do 
all I could to discourage the bees from clus- 
tering at all by the methods I have given. 


HOW MUCH COMB HONEY TO THE GALLON? — MAK- 
ING BEES GO TO WORK. 

I have sold 350 lbs. of comb honey, each customer 

asking me to bring a stone jar that will hold 50 Ibs. 

What size of jar must I get to hold 50 Ibs. in the 


B., you do not need to be at all alarmed. 
pebverey you want to do is to make them go to 
work. 


THE NAMELESS BEE-DISEASE, AGAIN. 
What is the matter with the bees? In some col- 
onies the main force of the working class seems to 


| be engaged from about 10 o’clock in the morning 


until about four in the afternoon in driving out 
and killing a small bee about a size between a 
house-ftly and a common black bee. These bees are 
very black, except oceasionally one with a little 
mark of Italian. This trouble is confined entirely 
to the hybrids, so far as I have discovered yet. 
One colony will soon be ruined. That one I have 
examined closely, and I find these little intruders 
hatching. There seems to be about every fiftieth 
bee that has just emerged from the cell of that 
stripe. I took 25 box hives last fall to transfer, and 
keep for five years. They were all blacks, and of a 
very low grade of hybrids, and this trouble seems 
to be confined alone to the hybrids. 1 transferred 
them this spring, and never discovered any thing 
wrong until about two weeks ago. OD. B. BRYAN. 

Desota, Ga. 

Friend b., your bees have the disease de- 
scribed under the above head in our A BO 
book. It is a little discouraging, that no 
one has as yet been able to suggest the ori- 
gin. The remedy is to give each hive thus 
affected a new queen from a healthy colony, 
then your bees will be all right again. 
think it is only by accident that you find it 
among the hybrids only. It usually affects 
all kinds of bees alike. I have sometimes 
seen small black bees hatch out as a result 
of letting the brood get partially chilled 
while transferring. Your concluding sen- 
tence suggests that this may possibly be 


comb? As you well know, the jar never holds what | the trouble in your case, and not the name- 
itis marked. What does honey weigh to the gallon 
when in the comb, well filled, capped over nicely? 





} 
| 


| 


less bee-disease, which it very much resem- 
bles, from your description. 
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FRIEND TERRY’S ADVICE IN REGARD TO POTATO- 
BEETLES—SEE P. 408. 

You see you are ahead of every one else, and 
have got to take all the beetles from all the neigh- 
borhood. I think you will find picking an endless 
job. I once planted very early and got into about 
the same fix. I had to use poison. We delayed 
planting a little this year, partly because we did 
not want to get ahead of our neighbors and take all 
their beetles. If all potatoes come up at once, we 
get only our share. I think you will find poisoning 
the cheaper way. T. B. TERRY. 

Hudson, O., May 14, 1887. 

But, friend T., we are ahead, and we did 
not use poison either, although it might 
have been easier. I took Blue Eyes, Cad- 
die, and Huber, and one of the neighbor’s 
children, down into the potato-patch ; and 
while the children took one row apiece I 
took two rows, Huber carrying the tin cup 
for me to drop the bugs in. We went 
through the whole patch in about an hour 
anda half. I paid the children 5 cts. an 
hour, or 5 cts. a hundred for the beetles, as 
they might choose. Blue Eyes and_ her 
schoolmate got 200 during the hour. I did 
not count mine, but there was a big lot, I 
tell you. The next day one of our hands 
followed them up again, getting every bug, 
and picking every leaf that had eggs on it 
and now the patch is pretty well cleared. 
It cost some money ; but if it is as you state 
it, haven't I benefited the neighborhood by 
making such thorough work of the first 
crop of bugs? I know you get less bugs; 
buat while you get 40 cts. a bushel for your 
potatoes, I get 40 cts. a peck or more for 
mine.—It is now May 20, and those potatoes 
are. the greater part of them, budded ready 
to blossom, and I tell you they are hand- 





- Some. 


BEES CRAZY FOR WHISKY. 

Do bees need whisky? As our well water is so 
much impregnated with minerals as to render it un- 
fit for domestic use, I have to haul water from a 
spring about one-half mile distant. As my old bar- 
rel was almost dilapidated, 1 purchased one of a 
saloon-keeper (the only thing which I think is worth 
buying of a saloon-keeper). As the barrel for some 
time retained a sufficient quantity of whisky to im- 
pregnate the water with its offensive taste and 
smell, the bees seemed almost crazy afterit. As 
long as they could gain access to the whisky-water 
they would not notice pure water, though it was 
placed all around them. I have heard of box-hive 
bee-keepers putting whisky in hives to keep swarms 
from absconding when hived, but I do not know 
whether whisky is any benefit to bees or not. I ab- 
hor it too much to try it for any thing. I never 
drank more than a quart in my life. 

QUEEN-CELLS NOT HATCHING. 

Can any one tell me why queen-cells will not 
hatch? I have had no less than 40 fine cells reared 
under the swarming impulse, and have had only 
one cell hatch. I had a great many cells last season 
that failed to hatch. I do not know the cause. The 
queen larva begins to dry up or decay before it 
comes to maturity. There is generally a great 
quantity of royal jelly in the bottom of the cells. 
Not much surplus honey yet, but bees are unusually 
strong at this date. It is getting too dry for bees 
to do much. We have had only one shower in 53 





days. I never saw it so dry here at this season of 
year since | have been here, about 20 years. I have 
not seen many reports from Texas in two seasons. 
What is the matter? Are bee-keepers too busy in 
gathering and selling their honey, and counting 
their money, to write, or are they all in Blasted 
Hopes? G. W. BEARD. 
Milano, Texas, May 2, 1887. 


Friend b., I am inclined to think the 
trouble with your queen-cells is only a tran- 
sient one. e have sometimes had a lot of 
cells that seemed to act as you state; but 
they hatched out all right soon after, and 
agg have probably had the same experience 

y this time.—We are very sorry to hear 
that the dry weather is commencing again 
this season in Texas. 








NOYES AND QUERIES. 


A HIBERNATING BUMBLE-BEE. 

8 N p. 302 friend Doolittle asks where and in what 
S 4 state bumble-bees pass the winter. While 

K| digging a hole in the ground, about the Ist of 

April, i879, when at a depth of 18 inches I 

threw out a bumble-bee which soon came to 
life. There was nothing, apparently, for her to eat, 
so with friend Clarke I say it must have been hiber- 
nation. F. D. CULVER. 

Quincey. Mich., May 11, 1887. 

[To be sure, it was hibernation, friend C., and the 
real genuine hibernation too; but if you will bury 
up some /oney-bees—queens, drones, and workers 
—and have them come to lifein the same way, we 
will pay you $100 cash. You must, however, bury 
them on our premises, and dig them out in our 
presence. | 











WHAT TO DO WITH A SWARM THAT HAS REDUCED 
ITSELF. 


Please tell me what to do when a colony of bees is 
about to go to nothing. after swarming. It has 
swarmed three times this year—April 6th, 12th, and 
14th. J. B. FOLLETT. 

Divine, Tenn., May 7, 1887. 


{You have nothing to do, friend F., but to see 
ost bie have aqueen. Don’t you need the A BC 
0 


CARNIOLANS VERSUS ITALIANS. 

I wish to learn something about the Carniolans and 
albino bees. What points of superiority are claim- 
ed for them over the Italians? Do you consider 
them as good or better than the Italians? 

Trempeleau, Wis. W.M. ALLEN. 


[We did not consider the Carniolans, after testing 
one colony one season, as good as the Italians—see 
p. 551 for 1886. However, some of our good friends 
do not agree with us.] 


WAS IT FOUL BROOD? 

I had every symptom of foul brood, such as has 
been described in your journal; but I stopped it 
before it advanced to a virulent form, by simply 
removing the queen and introducing a young one. 
In about 17 days after, the young queen had all 
dead brood removed, and not one of the cappings 
of brood was perforated. All looked healthy and 
clean. GEORGE STRANGWAYS. 

Elora, Ont., Canada. 


{Some of our foreign friends claim that the re- 
moval of the queen will sometimes cure foul brood. 
But y feel pretty sure it would not have cured 
ours. 
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THE BEVELED EDGE. 

Please do not dispense wich the beveled edge. It 
is certainly not a nuisance. PAUL PKINE. 

Martinsburg, W. Va‘, Apr. 23, 1887. 

{Here is my hand, friend P. I am glad to find 
there is at least one man who feels as I do about it. 
By the way, I should like to have some of the 
friends who have been using the Simplicity hives 
try some made with the old-tushioned square 

ges. ] PAAR GAN ORS 
WIDE FRAMES WITH SLOTTED TOP AND BOTTOM 

BARS. 

The surplus arrangement I have settled on as the 
best suited to my own needs, is a modification of 
the wide frame, the bottom-bar to be as wide as 
the top-bar, and both slotted to match the sections, 
with reversing device and metal corners. Such 
frames will perfectly protect all the sections from 
propolis, enable us to change the sections about at 
will, easily dislodge bees when surplus is removed, 
and handle honey with the least possible fatigue. 

Ord, Neb., Apr. 29, 1887. Mrs. E. A. RUSSELL. 


MOVING BEES. 

I moved 13 stands, side by side, in front of a board 
wall for wintering—the furthest not over 20 feet 
from summer stands. Will it be safe to move them 
at any time back, or had they better be moveda 
few feet atatime? Would there be much danger 
of losing many bees by moving all at once that 
distance? Cc. D. GouGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., Mar. 10, 1887. 


{Friend G.,it is a pretty hard matter to move 
bees short distances without more or less loss—that 
is, if you move them when the weather is warm 
enough for them to fly every few days. As the sub- 
ject is a complicated one, I think we had better re- 
fer you tothe A BC hook. Some old bee-men rec- 
ommend carrying them a couple of miles, and leav- 
ing them three or four weeks. You can then move 
them back and place them where you like, and they 
will all stick to their hives. ] 


NATURAL GAS FOR HEATING A BEE-CELLAR. 

If some of our large bee-men lived in Kokomo 
they might have the satisfaction of heating their 
bee-cellars with natural gas. We have already 
three wells that send forth over 15,000,000 feet per 
day. Itisa grand sight to see it burning; and as I 
often watch it I think, ‘What would Bro. Root do 
with it? He could save hundreds of dollars in fuel 
and light.’’ I shall use it in my house as soon as I 
get the pipes in. No more wood or coal for me, 
please. I shall turn my wood-house into a bee- 
hive shop; my wood-boxes will make hens’ nests; 
no dirt, no dust, only matches, for kindling-wood. 

Kokomo, Ind. J.S. SCOVEN. 


REPORTS K{NCOURAGING. 


EARLY SWARMING, 
HAVE bad three swarms of bees come out this 
spring. One swarmed on the 28d, one on the 
| 25th, and one on the 26th of April. They were 
ali Italians, which shows to me their superi- 
ority over the black bee. I will also state, that 
the spring has been very backward here. 
MeMinnville, Or., April 28, 1887. S. F. HARDING. 


109 WINTERED OUT OF 115. 

My first swarm of bees came out March 24th. At 
this date they are swarming quite lively. I went 
into winter with 115 colonies, and came out with 109, 
very strong. A. R. HILLBUN, 

















Viola, Pender Co., N. C., Apr. 13, 1887. 





OUR OLD FRIEND W. B. HOUSE. 

My one swarm of bees has wintered through 
splendidly, with no protection but a very loose L. 
hive and lots of upward ventilation. Temperature 
several times was 40° below zero. W. B. HOUSE. 

Detour, Chippewa Co., Mich., May 6, 1887. 


ALSIKE IN SIX MONTHS’ DROUGHT. 

We were glad to find your alsike seed only $7.00 
per bushel, as our failure of crops last year makes 
close times. We sowed 2% acres of alsike last 
spring. It lived through our six months’ drought 
and trying winter, and now looks nice and green. 

Pauline, Kan , Mar. 13,1887. Mrs. J. N. MARTIN. 








71 COLONIES WINTERED OUT OF 73 IN THE CEL- 
LAR. 

Allow us to report that we put in our cellar, Nov. 
22, 73 colonies of bees in good condition, and to-day 
placed on the stand 71, all apparently in fine order, 
and well supplied with stores. Isn’t that a good re- 
port after such a hard winter? We bad 140 days of 
continuous sleighing. We are all delighted with 
GLEANINGS, and prize it very highly. 

J. E. DARROW & SON. 

West Eaton, N. Y., April 22, 1887. 





A NET PROFIT OF $484 FROM 14 COLONIES. 

This is a poor locality for bees, one cause of 
which, probably, is because there are 80 many 
sheep kept in this vicinity. Last year was an ex- 
ception, for such another honey year as we had 
then was never before known. I gave you my re- 
port last fall in rhyme, and will now give you the 
profits in dollars and cents which I received from 
only 14 colonies, left me on the first of May, without 
any feeding or stimulating whatever, or doubling 
of colonies. They gave me 500 Ibs. of comb honey 
and 1200 lbs. of extracted. The comb honey I sold 
for 15 cts., and the extracted for from 10 to 12% cts. 
per lb.—an average of 10% cts. I increased to 62 
by swarming and making colonies and three-frame 
nuclei from the queen-cells left in the hives, and 
feeding them up in the fall. This made 40 full colo- 
nies and 22 three-frame nuclei, 5 or 6 of which I 
placed close together for wintering in a store-box, 
leaving 4 inches all around them for chaff. They 
came through the winter without the loss of one, 
not even a queen, and no necessity for feeding. I 
have, this winter and spring, sold 46 colonies, and re- 
ceived payment for them as follows: 


25 full colonies, $8.00 each................. «00. $200.00 
21 3-frame nuclei, $5.00“ ............... preaes — 
1 i WT Get wed caieda cbs tone <hedes ous ed y 
500 lbs. box honey, 15 cts. ® Pe saciunancnnevesn 75.00 
1200 Ibs. extracted honey, 10°; cts. ® Ib........ 129.00 
lcol'y left more than the original number... 8.00 
CN ici ak ie bila dee ERS ks oc eM aceen Maa bho ea $519.00 
I fed, to build up nuclei for winter, sugar... —35.00 
Net profit on 14 colonies........ .......... $484.00 
ID TE DONO i. pny 0 nndk'v bine ce neases 34.57 


Whigville, Noble Co., O., Apr. 30, 1887. H. LARGE. 


NO COLONIES LOST OUT OF 31 PUT INTO WINTER 
QUARTERS. 

I now send you my result in wintering 31 colonies 
of bees on their summer stands in 1'%-story Sim- 
plicity hives with the combined honey-crate left on 
and filled with chaff. I remove three frames of the 
ten, and put chaff division-boards in their place, 
put a Hill device on the seven remaining frames, 
and a piece of burlap a little larger than the hive; 
then after removing the slats from your combined 
erate, J place the crate on and press itdown. That 
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turns the edges of the burlap up all round, and 
makes it tight allround. I then fill the crate full 
of chaff, and put on the %-story cover, and all is 
done. I did not look at my bees until May 2d. I 
found them all right. Queens were all alive, combs 
bright, and lots of brood. I find the crates better 
than any cushion, as I can lift off the cover any 
time without disturbing the bees. J. EASTMAN. 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., May 9, 1887. 








REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


9. OU ask for “reports discouraging.” I went 
into winter with 18 colonies, all in Simplicity 





onies, the rest very weak. The best colony 


is Carniolan, a daughter from an imported | 


queen from Frank Benton. Why they dwindled 
down this spring I can nut explain. I lost some in 
the latter part of February, as the first two weeks 
of February was warm. The bees began to raise 
brood very fast, using all the honey in brood-nest, 
then there came two weeks of steady cold weather, 
and the bees starved with plenty of honey just out 
of their reach. The others dwindled away too 
quick, with brood and honey, but no old bees to 
nurse them. SAMUEL HEATH. 
Rimer, Armstrong Co., Pa., May 7, 1887. 


UNFAVORABLE TO MRS. COTTON, 

Il am trying as bard as I can to make a success in 
keeping bees. I have tried twice, and have failed 
under the way Mrs. Lizzie Cotton manages bees, 
and I have also lost money by her by following her 
plans. Iam now managing bees under your plans, 
and things are looking more favorable. I use your 
hives, and am a reader of the A B C book. 

8S. Woodbury, Vt., Apr. 13, 1887. W. F. ANGELL. 


OTHER WINTER LOSSES. 


I see that you want more reports discouraging. | 


If allwho have had bad luck inthis part of the 
State would send in their reports it would fill 


GLEANINGS half full. Last season was wet and cold | 
here; but little clover honey, considerable milk- | 


weed honey. Some have spoken of it as beautiful 


golden honey. 1 consider it the poorest honey I | 
ever saw, and to that and pollen 1 attribute the | 
great los? the past winter. I don’t think that the | 
winter wus severe. Louse nectar, as spoken of by | 
Geo. Wright, | know nothing about. My bees gath- | 


ered but little if any thing late in the fall. At the 
close of the swarming season I had 34 swarms. I 
took about 600 lbs. of comb honey, most of it the 
miserable stuff spoken of. [ use Vandervort’s 
chat! hive. The 34 swarms were well packed in 
chaff; and with what honey they had in the brood- 
frames there was enough and tospare. The poor 
quality of the honey, and too much pollen (not the 
winter), reduced them to 15, and then from rather 
weak to very weak. I do not think the cellar is 
made in which they would have wintered on such 
stores. S. B. SAFFORD. 
Amasa, Pa., May 7, 1887. 





Is IT FOUL BROOD? 
I am not dead myself, but my Italian bees are 
dead—all died last summer with foul brood. It’s the 
fourth attempt 1 have made to get a start with Ital- 


chaff hives. I now have 11 left—2 good colo- | 


| ians. I can not account for it. None of the native 
| bees had it, and I did not know what foul brood was 
| till 1 got some Italian bees. I had thought I would 
| write you about it ere this, but neglected to do so. I 
| have 20 hives in good condition. J.J. KeEtrn. 

| Louisville, Ga., Feb. 25, 1887. 


| I ean scarcely conceive how your Italians 
could have foul brood, and not your black 
| bees. It is commonly considered that the 
| disease is no respecter of persons—at least a 
| bee personage. If it isa fact that you have 
foul brood, I should suppose that you had 
_jJust purchased your Italians of some one 
who already had the disease in his apiary, 
and when the Italians were shipped you 
they brought the disease with them. One 
thing, however, is certain: If you have the 
real virulent foul brood it will attack the 
brood of black bees just as quickly as it will 
the brood of Italian bees. If you do not 
think so, try it once. If, upon trial, it does 
‘not have any effect upon the black bees, 
then you certainly have not foul brood. 


BLASTED POPES. 











LOCALITY OVERSTOCKED, AND NO MARKET FOR 
HONEY. 
HAVE wintered 136 colonies of bees out of 162. 
Those lost were nearly all nuclei. Bees have 
wintered well here. This locality is overstock- 
ed with bees. I believe there are 2000 colonies 
within six miles of this place. But the worst 
part is, a good friend has purchased property here 
and located an apiary of nearly 100 colonies just 
eight rods from my apiary. Last season our bees 
when swarming would very often get together and 
cluster together. Sometimes we would not see 
them swarm, and find them after they had clus- 
tered; then we could not tell whose they were, but 
we are good friends all the same. 

There is no sale for honey here. Markets are 
| overstocked. One of our merchants told me a few 
days ago that they had about 1000 lbs. of honey, for 
which they would take 6 cts. per lb. They paid 10 
ets. The outlook is gloomy. I should like to sell 
| out. Lam discouraged. Put mein Blasted Hopes. 

Nappanee, Ind. I. R. Gooo. 

Why, friend G., I do not believe the mat- 
ter isso very bad, after all; and as you have 

enerally done pretty well with your bees I 

on’t believe I would think of trying some 
other calling. Other industries have their 
times of depression as well as ours. 


75 PER CENT OF THE BEES DEAD. 

As lamayoung subscriber to GLEANLNGS, and 
see there *‘ Reports Encouraging,” I must join the 
“Blasted Hopes” column. Schoharie County is an 
excellent place for bees in summer. Last season 
was very poor, and the past winter memorable for 
losses. Perhaps 75 per cent of the bees are dead. I 
| had 15 last fall, and shall have but 6 left. I know of 
one old veteran in the business, who, out of about 

80 colonies, lost all but four, which he sold, includ- 
| ing his old hives, for $8.00. A very few may not 
| have lost more than athird. A man told me that 
| he had 14, and lost every one. 

J. VAN WAGENEN, JR, 
Lawyersville, N. Y., May 7, 1887. 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 





They that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.—DAN. 12:3. 

FY F course, you have noticed, dear reader, 
LT how bright and happy you feel after 

Ky having encouraged some fellow-being 

in the ways of righteousness; and I 

suppose you know, too, how dismal 
and dull one feels when he has hesitated or 
neglected an opportunity of speaking a word 
for righteousness. Well, when I left those 
boys in that hotel in Michigan and went 
into another room without saying a word to 
them, I had just that sort of feeling—I felt 
blue and dull; I was in a sort of spiritual 
darkness. Even the precious promises of 
the Bible seemed to be dim and obscure. 
There was akind of feeling that wickedness 
was going to — on, and, may be, ulti- 
mately prevail, and that there was not very 
much use in trying to do any thing about it 
any way. Well, did you ever feel that such 
thoughts are wicked ? I know they are 
wicked—they are Satan’s ee But 
whenever you sit still and let things go on 
from bad to worse, without making a move- 
ment or opening your mouth by way of pro- 
test, you will be sure to feel this spiritual 
darkness ; and doubt and want of faith in 
regard to God’s promises, and dim percep- 
tions of spiritual truths, seem to be the con- 
sequence. I made up my mind that I would 
do better when another such opportunity 
should offer. 

I reached Owosso promptly; but Prof. 
Cook was watching at one depot, and I 
came in at another, as I have explained to 
you. Assoon as I learned that the two de- 

ots were one-fourth mile or more distant, I 
rastened to the one where I was expected. 
A man informed me that Prof. Cook had 
just been there, and that he had heard him 
say that he was looking for somebody who 
did not come. _ I inquired in the town for 
him, but they had not seen him, and finally 
I ascertained he had gone to his farm. 

“Well,” said I to myself, “if my plans 
are frustrated, what plans has the Master 
for me, under the circumstances?” The 
only thing for me to do was to go to a livery 
stable and get somebody to take me out to 
the farm, about four miles. 

Did you ever notice, dear reader, how 
many people there are in towns and villages 
sitting around idly? In cold weather they 
sit down by a stove, and neither move nor 
speak for hours. I have often wondered 
how it is possible that people can sit still, 
doing absolutely nothing at all, when this 
bright-world is open before us, and when 
such grand and wonderful opportunities 
spread themselves out before every human 
being. Why, if I were out of a job I could 
think of a hundred different things that I 
should delight in doing at once. I can re- 


member a few times in childhood when I 
had nothing to do; but since my teens the 
hours have been very scarce when there was 
not something I wanted to do very much 
indeed, just as soon as I could get a spare 
moment. 

Let me digress just enough to tell you 





what it is I should like to do just now. 
There are a great many things that I medn 
to do this afternoon; but there is one thing 
that I have for several days been proposing 
I would doas soon asit gets dark. It is 
this: About a week ago, in crossing a plank 
near the carp-pond I heard a sort of ticking 
or snapping. Perhaps you would not have 
thought any thing about it, but passed right 
along. Now,I have learned by experience 
that dear old Dame Nature has wonderful 
secrets to unfold; and oftentimes the only 
hint she gives you is some unusual noise or 
strange occurrence. I should have supposed 
the noise was the work of insects; but in- 
sects are not very plentiful just yet, and it 
was down on the side of a bank near the 
water. Even theugh somebody was waiting 
for me, I climbed down; and by listening at 
different points I decided pretty nearly 
where the faint sound came from. Sure 
enough, at the side of the bank where the 
water trickled out from the carp-pond there 
was a sort of bubbling inthe mud. The 
bubbles came with great regularity, and 
their bursting made the ticking or snapping 
sound. It was gas of some kind, issuing 
from the earth. It did not take me long to 
build air-castles in the way of lighting our 
manufactory and running our machinery by 
means of natural gas found on our own 
premises. I am sorry to say, however. that, 
when tested by a lighted match. when I had 
more leisure, it did not prove to be the il- 
luminating gas that has made such a stir in 
different parts of Ohio. Nevertheless, I en- 
joyed my discovery, and I am not through 
with it yet. Now, then, how can people sit 
still when there is so much to be seen, so 
much to be discovered, so much to be stud- 
ied out, so many wonderful things of inter- 
est all round about us? When I started 
for the livery stable I wondered if livery 
stables were pretty much the same thing 
the world over. Lam afraid they are the 
same, dear reader. By the stove sat a boy, 
and he was a fair type of many of the boys 
in America. He was not doing a thing 
while he sat by the stove. [am not sure 
that he even looked up when I came in. In 
answer to my inquiries, he replied briefly. 
A few minutes later the proprietor called 
this boy by name and directed him to drive 
me to Prof. Cook’s farm. Although it was 
near the first of April, it was a wintry day. 
except that every thing was bright with a 
flood of sunshine. For some time we rode 
together in silence. What should a boy in his 
teens have to do any way, with a man to- 
ward tifty ? What ideas could they be ex- 
pected to have in common? Unless I made 
an effort our whole journey would be one of 
silence on both sides. Satan whispered, ‘‘ This 
hoy has no intelligence, and he probably is 
not even thinking atall. There is not any 
use in wasting your breath in trying to wake 
him up out of his characteristic stolid indif- 
ference to the world in general.” Another 
voice said, “Christ died for him, whoever 
he is. You behaved in a cowardly way but 
a few hours ago, and you resolved to do bet- 
ter next time. Now, then, old fellow, if 
you really do love God and humanity, show 
your faith by your works.”’ 
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I spoke to him in regard to different 
things : but he replied by yes or no, without 
even looking at me. When I was in the 
jewelry business I always — myself on 
my ability to sell goods. If I wanted to sell 
aman a watch, the first thing was, in ordi- 
nary cases, to get acquainted with him and 
make myself agreeable. When people be- 
came acquainted with me they usually were 
willing to trust my statements. What I 
said would have but little weight until I had 
made myself agreeable and pleasant. It is 
a trade to sell watches; it is a trade to sell 
goods of any kind, and an expert salesman 
usually commands a large salary. It oec- 
curred to me that I should have to use much 
the same energy in getting acquainted with 
this boy that I used to in selling goods. 
Finally I turned to him, determined to see 
whether I could break the shell of indiffer- 
ence or bashfulness (was it the latter ?). I 
asked him his name. He replied, briefly, 
‘“‘Henry.”” Then I turned myself toward 
him and commenced something like this: 
‘*Henry, we are going to ride perhaps an 
hour together, and I want to get acquainted 
with you. [ wanted to know your -first 
name because [ want to talk with you as if 
we had been friends a long while; and I 
can’t talk with anybody easily unless IT call 
them by their familiar name as other people 
do. Perhaps you would like to know why I 
wanted to get acquainted with you at all. 
Well, Henry. it is because [ love all the 
boys. I want to see them grow up to be 


good men ; and, most of all, | want them to | 


become Christians.” 

At this he looked me full in the face in 
some astonishment ; but when he fully un- 
derstood that it was in regard to his soul’s 
salvation that I intended to speak, you 
should have seen the transformation that 
came into that boy’s face. I had not seen 
him smile before at all; but now a faint 
smile lighted up his boyish features. But 
that smile was worth every thing to me. 
There was in it a look of innocent wonder 
such as a baby shows in its first smile of 
recognition. Now he was willing to talk. I 
asked him about his father and mother. 
The mother was a Christian, and it was the 
old, old story. He had been in the habit of 
going to Sunday-school; but for a year past, 
or more, he had decided he was getting to 
be too old. I wonder if Henry will forgive 
me if I tell how he passed his Sundays. 
With boyish frankness he admitted he had 
learned to swear just a little; he had also 
commenced to smoke cigars just a little; 
and he knew how to play cards just a little. 
He knew about other things too, justa little, 
that I need not tell of here. I presume his 
mother did not suspect what he frankly con- 
fessed to me. I asked him what he thought 
about the Bible and Jesus, and a future aft- 
er this life is past. He was not thinking 
very much about them nowadays; in fact, 
these other things had driven them out of 
his head. He had heard men speak sneer- 
ingly about such things, and he was fast 
learning todo so himself. Well, 1 worked 
hard during that hour.* I plead with Hen- 





*Yes, T had worked as hard and earnestly as | 
used to work in selling a high-priced watch; but in 
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‘ry; I held up before him the future if he 
kept on in the downward road; then I told 
him, on the other hand, of God's love and of 
his promises. I told him of our little band 
of Christian workers in Medina—of our 

rayer-meetings; I told him of the boys I 
1ad met in jail. and [spoke of the babits 
that had bronght them to prison. He was 
deeply interested in all this, and I was sur- 
prised that I could interest a boy in his 
teens if I tried hard. He asked me many 
questions, and I told him as much as IT could 
about the great world, with its opportuni- 
ties that lie before him. When we were 
ready to separate | felt that Henry was my 
friend, and | knew that I was his friend. I 
told him I might never see him again, but 
that I should think of him often and pray 
for him. 

‘** Henry, does your employer give you any 
rules in regard to money you receive from 
strangers? What I mean, is it yours, inde- 
pendent of your wages, even if you tell him 
about it ?” 

He replied that it was. 

‘Well, Henry, here is twenty-five cents, 
which you are to use just as you please, only 
use it for some good purpose. Buy some- 
thing with it to remember me by, if vou 
choose ; and please don’t forget the promise 
you have given me, to go back to Sunday- 
school ; to stick closely to your mother, and 
follow her advice. Try hard to talk to her 
as you have talked to me here to-day. Don’t 
keep back any thing; and, above all things, 
my boy, don’t forget Jesus who died for us 
all. Don’t ever again let his dear name 
| pass your lips in vain. Don’t go with bad 
boys; don’t stay where you hear bad talk ; 
and may I hope to hear some time that you 
are not only a good man, but a good Chris- 
tian man.” 

Now, dear reader, how do you suppose I 
felt as I took his childish hand in mine and 
bade him good-by? I hardly need tell you 
that the darkness and clouds of the morn- 
ing were gone. My faith was as bright and 
clear in the Savior’s love and the Savior’s 
promise as is the clear biuve sky after a sum- 
mer shower. And I was happy too. A 
peace filled my heart that comes from no 
other service or work. It was the peace 
that Christ Jesus and he only can give. 
Why, the memory of that ferenoon’s work 
was as a sweet perfume pervading my whole 
being, even when I was thinking of some- 
thing else. Over and over again I would 
forget myself and be wondering what it was 
I was so glad and happy about. It made my 
whole visit pleasant ; it made me love eve- 
rybody — even the sinful and wicked. And 
do you not see now that it was nothing 
more nor less than the fulfillment of the lit- 
tle text at the head of this talk? You may 
verify it in your own experience, for you 
probably have just such neighbors right 





the boys! May he help us to remember, too, 


this case I was working unselfishly. In fact, 1 had 
no thought of any pay in any shape whatever. It 
was simply for Christ's sake; and without being 
aware of it I was standing where the promise 
reached me when Jesus said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 





around you. May God help us to remember ° 
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that a little earnest work may be the means 
of stopping some of these little ones from 
that which may end in shame and disgrace 
and ruin. 


They that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.—DAwn. 12:3 











SOMETHING MORE FROM FRIEND STOKELY. 
UR friends will recognize friend S. as 
the bee-keeper who had lost his wife 
(see Our Homes for March 15). 
Friend Root:—1 have just finished reading 
the Tobacco Column in GLEANINGs for April 
15, and the idea of giving you my experience occur- 
red to me. Some time in the autumn of 1843, at 
which time I was 13 years of age, 1 commenced upon 
avery small chew; but, | am proud to say, I never 
finished it. Before wereturned any of our jewels to 
the Master, we numbered nine—the youngest mem- 
ber being now 10 years old, and that little chew cov- 
ers the extent of our indulgence in the habit, and a 
few dimes’ worth given to a good old mother, is 
about the extent of our expenditures for tobacco. 

Your zeal for the elevation of the human family 
is laudable in the highest degree, and we trust that 
it will find appreciative hearts. G. C. STOKELY. 

Arnoldville, Ind. Ter., Apr. 27, 1887. 

I am very glad to hear of this, friend S., 
and we are all glad to know that you are re- 
ally among those who are seeking the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. And so 
there are several of you to mourn the loss you 
told us about before. We are very glad in- 
deed to find you are on the right side of the 
tobacco question. If the youngest is 10, it is 
hardly likely that any of you will take to to- 
bacco in the future. 


I have quit the use of tobacco; and if I begin 
again, I will pay the price of the smoker. 
Planter, Ga., Apr. 10, 1887. T. M. O’KE.LLYy. 


I promise to quit the use of tobacco in any form; 
and, if I resume its use, I will pay for the smoker 
sent me. E. J. GOULD. 


My brother has quit the use of tobacco; and if 
you think he is entitled toa smoker, send one to 
him, and if he commences to use tobacco again I 
will pay for the smoker. 8. E. SIMENS. 

Upland, Grant Co., Ind., Apr. 26, 1887. 





John Trego, the man you sent a smoker to for 
quitting tobacco, requests you to send one to James 
Wells, at Filley, Cedar Co., Mo. Mr. Wells promis- 
es to quit tobacco or pay for the smoker. 

Virgil City, Mo., Apr. 21, 1887. E. Liston. 


A friend of mine wants to quit using tobacco, and 
he says he will pledge himself to quit if you will 
send hima smoker. He will pay you forit if he 
does not quit. His name is T. K. Roberts. 

Boyce, La., Apr. 12, 1887. T. G. MORGAN. 


Will you please send a smoker to Theodore Free- 
man, Tioga, Pa., who has given up using tobacco, 
and promises never to use it again? Should he 
break his pledge I will remit for smoker. 

Mrs. W. KE. NIicELy. 

Mitchell Creek, Pa,, May 1, 1887. 





Our Own APIARY. 


FOUL BROOD—OUR OLD FRIEND THE ENE- 
MY, AGAIN. 

AM sorry to be obliged to give a sub- 
head like the above. I had determined 
that | would not again bring up this 
disagreeable subject of foul brood; but 
in justice to our readers and patrons, I 

must tell the facts. In the last issue, in this 

department I reported no foul brood, and I 

believe Irather conveyed the idea that we 

thought we had entirely eradicated the dis- 
ease ; but just about the time that GLEAN- 

INGS had reached our readers, bringing this 

intelligence, foul brood broke out. T ean 

just passing down the central apiary when 

one of our young men who was examining a 

colony called out, ** What do you call this ?” 

I nervously examined the comb, and with a 

toothpick I poked into two or three cells, 

which my eyes told me too plainly contain- 
ed toul brood. On drawing out the tooth- 
pick, the same ropy, sticky, stringy matter 
adhered to the end. The disease, however, 
was then in only its incipient stage, and 

—— a day or so before would not have 

en = I now said to the boys, 

‘**We shall be almost sure to find other 

cases adjacent to this one.” A little later 

in the day, when flying bees had dispersed, 

I threw off my coat, and, with smoker in 

hand, proceeded to investigate. I singled 

out first the hive that had its entrance open- 
ing in the same direction, and in other re- 

spects similarly situated. On opening it I 

was not surprised to find that it was diseased. 

I shall again refer to this point further on. 

We soon discovered two or three more dis- 

eased colonies, and, in the course of a week, 

twelve or fifteen cases of veritable foul 
brood were found. 

Now, the question that will naturally 
arise in the minds of many of you will be, 
How was it, that, for six weeks, with no 
foul brood, the disease should break out so 
suddenly, and almost simultaneously ? 
The answer is this: I had previously in- 
structed the boys to allow the colonies to 
reduce their stores almost to the starvation 
point; that is, I desired to have the bees 
consume all the stores left over from last 
season. If said stores contained any dis- 
eased matter, they would soon reveal their 
true condition. It seems that the bees at 
the time foul brood broke out had reached 
the very bottom of the cells, where, evident- 
ly, some of the honey was still diseased from 
last year, but which, during the six weeks 
of no foul brood, had been covered up by 
the few stores the bees were gathering from 
fruit-bloom and other sources. 

I know that some of the readers will con- 
demn us for being so sure that we had cured 
foul brood; but 1t seemed to us then that 
six weeks of healthy brood, and the colonies 
nearly on the point of starvation, and still 





no evidences of foul brood, we had reall 
conquered our old enemy. We are remind- 
ed strongly of this fact: That, during the 
height of brood-rearing, foul brood, where 
an upiary has been diseased previousl 
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disappear for a —- of as long as six 
weeks, possibly longer, and yet reappear. 
We are reminded, also, that foul brood isa 
subtile enemy. He will hide himself away, 
and then when you have just drawn a 
breath of relief, thinking that you have con- 
quered him, he will rise up with renewed 
strength, and let you know, if you never did 


before, that he is almost one of the invinci- | 


bles. 

In last issue, we had decided to fill orders 
from the home apiary. We had not, how- 
ever, sent out more than two or three be- 
fore the condition of the apiary was dis- 
covered, so that the friends who may have 
purchased of us do not, I think, need to be 
alarmed ; for, as we have repeatedly stated, 
foul brood can not be communicated by 
shipping bees and queens by the pound. 

As soon as we became aware that foul 
brood had reappeared, we immediately de- 
cided to reinforce the Swamp Apiary. On 
the supposition that we had cured foul 
brood in the home apiary, the former had 
been abandoned. Word was immediately 
sent to friends Rice and Shook, located some 
twelve miles south of us, to bring us a cou- 
ple more loads of bees, in order that we 
might continue filling orders as heretofore, 





but with bees which we knew to be entirely | 


free from any traces of the disease. In re- 


sponse to the order sent, early yesterday 


the same appearance. In this way the in- 
fection is carried. In the Swamp Apiary 
we decided to abandon all rules of symme- 
try—make the entrances and the general 
surroundings of each hive peculiar to itself. 
We did not do this because we feared foul 


| brood in the Swamp Apiary, but because 


a queens, if the entrances of different 
lives are alike, are quite apt to get into the 
wrong hive and so be killed. I am well 
aware, that an apiary which has a symmet- 
rical appearance looks nicer, and has a more 
pleasing look to the eye, but I have felt con- 
fident for some time that we onght to have 
sufficient distinguishing features about each 
hive and its location, so that the bees will 
not be continually getting into the wrong 
hive, and so waste valuable time, in the 
height of the honey-flow, in trying to deter- 
mine where they belong. 
THE BINGHAM SMOKER. 

Some three or four months ago, at my re- 
quest Mr. T. F. Bingham sent me one of his 
‘** Doctor” smokers. At first I did not like 
it. I followed the directions which accom- 

anied the smoker—that is, to use sound 
1ard wood for fuel. For some reason or 
other I could not make it work. That kind 
of fuel was hard to light; and when I suc- 
ceeded it had a fashion of going out. I next 


tried sawdust fuel. The latter material was 


morning (May 24th) they arrived with the | 
bees. We then drove over to the Swamp) 
Apiary. and in the course of the day you | 
might have seen 57 colonies scattered here | 


and there among the blackberry-bushes and 
young beech-trees. In the evening of the 
same day, orders for bees and queens then 


on our books were filled, without causing a | 


delay of more than one or two days. 
To me, the location of this new apiary is 
rather pretty. There is quite a growth of 


underbrush, long grasses, and weeds. The | 


wild and uneared - for appearance of the 
place is peculiarly attractive ; and the shrub- 
bery, together with small trees, will give the 
bees sufficient landmarks by which they can 
easily locate their own entrances. 

In this connection I wish to make men- 
tion of the chief factor which I think spread 
foul brood in the home wage § In the lat- 
ter place. the readers of the A BC book, and 
those who have seen the picture of the apia- 
ry, Will remember that the hives are _ar- 





ranged with geometrical accuracy. The | 


grapev.ne trellises and general surround- 
ings of each hive are almost identical in ap- 
pearance — so much so that the bees of the 


hive, having mistaken it for their own hive. 


ony is diseased, almost all the neighboring 


so combustible that the Bingham sent a 
tongue of flame out of the nozzle for a dis- 
tance of three or four inches, along with a 
goodly number of sparks. Some of the 
sparks lodged in my clothing, and a few in 
my face until I actually became afraid of the 
thing. After several unsuccessful attempts 
| laid the smoker on a shelf in the house api- 
ary, and it remained there for a couple of 
months. One day I concluded I would give 
the thing a most thorough trial. I knew 
that good bee-keepers had used it and liked 
it, and so instead of using hard wood I de- 
termined to try Dr. Milier’s plan; i. e., fill 
the fire-box with planer shavings, and stuff- 
ing the nozzle with green grass. As the 
Bingham seemed inclined to send out a vol- 
ley of sparks when shavings or other light 
fuel was used, I thought that the idea of 
stuffing the nozzle with green grass seemed 
reasonable. I accordingly grabbed up a 
handful of Excelsior, mixed with fine saw- 
dust, lighted it, and shoved it down the bar- 
rel. I then crammed in more Excelsior, 
packing it down tightly. Into the nozzle of 
the smoker I crammed a handful of green 


| grass, and adjusted it on to the barrel. The 
/ results were highly satisfactory. I used the 
several hives are very frequently confound- | 
ed as to their real entrance. On almost any | 
bright day in early spring, when the bees | 
are out, we find scores and scores of them | 
buzzing around at the back side of some | 


smoker from three o'clock until seven in. the 
evening while I watched for foul brood. I 
had a good volume of smoke, but not a sin- 
gle spark. IL have since used it. and will 
now say. even at the risk of hurting our 


| trade in the Clark smoker. that the Bingham 
This general svmmetry in the arrangement | 
of hives causes the bees to become mixed, to | 
a very great extent. Now, then, if one col- | 


hives will be pretty sure to have the disease | 


sooner or later, because the young bees from 


the diseased colony, not being able to dis- | 


tinctly locate their own hive. will enter oth- 


is a first-class implement. The valve works 
quickly, and a slight compression of the bel- 
lows will send a very gentle whiff of smoke. 
It is always the same, as there is nothing in 
its construction to become clogged up with 
soot. But without the green grass in the 
nozzle, I certainly could not tolerate the 
sparks. The grass not only arrests sparks, 


er hives, the entrances to which have almost | but prevents too great a draft for the shav- 
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ings, which otherwise would be ignited into 
flame, and shoot out at the nozzle. Friend 
Bingham, why don’t you recommend shavy- 
ings and green grass, instead of hard wood ? 
But possibly I haven’t caught the knack of 
making it burn. May I venture to suggest, 
that you haven't learned how to use shav- 
—_ and grass ? 

n favor of the Clark, I must say that it 
will send a stream of smoke to a greater dis- 
tance than the Bingham. It will fill easier, 
and light more quickly; but it has not the 
lasting qualities of the Bingham.’ At pres- 
ent we are working to remedy some of the 
defects in the Clark. 
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He which converteth the sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 


sins.—JAMES 5: 20. 








GLEANINGS now bas 7314 subscribers—more than 
it ever had at any other time in its history. 


THE “KENTON BEE-HIVE.” 

THE above is the title of a monthly bee-journal, 
just started at Kenton, O. The editors are Smith & 
Smith, whose names our readers wil] doubtless re- 
member having seen very frequently in our adver- 
tising columns. The first number has 12 pages, and 
can be obtained by corresponding with the editors, 
Kenton, O. Price 50 cents a year. 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

THE demand for this new buckwheat has been 
enormous; but by repeated purchases we are still 
able to furnish it at prices given in our issue for 
April 1; viz., $1.75 per peck: half-peck, $1.00; 1 Ib., 
25 cts.; 4 Ilb.,&8 cts. If wanted by mail, add 5 cts, 
per 4 lb., or 18 cts. per whole pound, bag and post- 
age. We mention it again, because it is now ap- 
proaching the time to sow it, in most localities. 
We think no bee-keeper can afford to neglect giv- 
ing itatest. A quarter-pound package will give 
you quite a start for next year, if you don’t care to 
gointoit any further. Fora picture and full de- 
scription of the plant, see page 167, March 1, 1887. 


FULL COLONIES AND NUCLEI OF ITALIAN BEES AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES—A SPECIAL LOT. 

For certain reasons, it is desirable to dispose of 
at once 40 colonies of Italian bees and about 100 nu- 
clei in the possession of Mr. G. A. Beach, of Quitman, 
Nodaway Co., Mo. These bees are in Simplicity 
frames, are guaranteed to be good Italians, and there 
has never been any foul brood within 200 miles. 
Until they are closed out, we will make the very 
low price of 5.00 fora full colony, or $2.00 for a 





two-frame nucleus, or 50 cents less with hybrid 
queens. Further particulars can be obtained by 
writing to triend Beach, as above. Remember, 
these prices are given Unly on bees to be shipped 
from Missouri, and you must state at the time of 
ordering that you wish to take advantage of this 
offer. Full colonies are ready to be shipped at once, 
and nuclei any time after June 15. Send orders and 
money to us. 


VARLOUSLY MARKED HYBRIDS. 

A SUBSCRIBER sends us a cage of bees which he 
says are from an untested queen. Some of the 
bees are nicely marked Italians, and some of them 
are almost black, while others have two yellow 
bands. The queen, of course, proved to be hybrid. 
Our correspondent wished to know bow this can be, 
as the bees in question are all from one queen. In 
private correspondence we have explained this sev- 
eral times; but for the benefit of beginners we will 
say it is not uncommon, when bees are hybrids, 
that variously marked bees will be found, all the 
way from pure Italians to pure blacks. We would 
refer our correspondent and others to the article 
on * Hybrids,”’ page 123 of the ABC book, where 
the question is fully discussed. 

COMPLICATED SURPLUS HONEY ARRANGEMENT. 

Every few days some one sends us a surplus ar- 
rangement which he has invented, and about which 
he desires our opinion. In general, we can say they 
have been sent in by those who have had but little 
experience with bees, and as a rule they are al- 
together too complicated for practical use. One 
came to-day, marked on the side, ‘Patent applied 
for.” We should say it would cost to produce hon- 
ey on a large scale, with this sort of arrangement, 
fully what honey will sell for at the present quota- 
tions. We should remember that the idea nowa- 
days is to construct surplus arrangements which 
wili produce honey at a minimum cost. The sim- 
plest device that can be gotton up, consistent with 
the objects sought and habits of the bees, is the one 
destined to produce honey at the lowest possible 
cost. The surplus arrangement referred to above 
has separators, which we should say would cost two 
or three cents apiece to make. ‘hen there are 
wedges, several sizes of sections, besides other 
complications, which would make the case alto- 
gether too expensive for the average honey-pro- 
ducer. The ideas sought after by the inventor are 
good, and his invention ingenious; but we hope our 
friends will try to remember that we don’t wanta 
surplus grrangement which can be adapted to eve- 
ry hive, invertible or non-invertible, contractible 
or non-contractible—in short, one which will do al- 
most any thing any bee-keeper ever suggested. 
A patent medicine which will cure ail diseases 
known under the sun is worthless ; and | think we 
can say, for the same reason, that surplus comb- 
honey arrangements which will accomplish every 
thing ever dreamed of are likewise worthless. As 
a rule, our largest and most successful honey-pro- 
ducers are using very simple arrangements. 


FOUL BROOD IN WINTER. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes us that his bees died of 
foul brood during the last winter, and he is located 
in the Northern States. Of course, this would be im- 
possible. Foul brood always disappears for the sea- 
son at the approach of winter, or, at least, when 
bees cease rearing brood. Our correspondent 
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should remember that foul brood dees not in any 
manner affect the bees, but it is wholly a disease of 
the brood. When brood-rearing ceases, of course 


there is nothing for the malady to work on. For | 
the same reason, removing the queen removes the | 


disease &8 soon as the brood is all hatched; and it 
can not commence again until more brood is start- 
ed. The bees referred to above probably died from 
causes usually ascribed to wintering. 


“OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS.” 

WE are pleased to inform our readers that the 
Rev. John Dooly, 39% Broome S8t., New York, has 
been giving a lecture, entitled as above. Friend D. 
has sent us an admission ticket, and on the back of 
it we find it reads as follows: 


" OuR LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 
Who they are; the houses they live in; the way they live; 
what they gossip about; their love; their hatred; their riches 
4 they gain and lose them. 





SPECIAL NOVICES. 


6-INCH PELHAM MILL FOR SALE. 


WE have on hand a new 6-inch Pelham mill that’ 
we took in exchange for one of our milis. ‘1 believe 
it does not have the latest improved frame, but it 
is in first-class condition, and does good work—that 
is, for a Pelham mil). We will scll it for $8.00, al- 








| though the retail price of one of that size is $9.00. 


| If necessary, we can send you a small sample of its 


work by mail. 





A 15-INCH POWER DRILL FOR SALE, 


THE work in our machine-shop has increased to 
such an extent that we have been obliged to pur- 


| chase some new and expensive pieces of machin- 


ery. Among them isa new power-drill. We now 
offer for sale our old power drill which we have 
used for several years. It has a 15-inch swing, an 
automatic or hand feed, and may be run by power 


/orby hand. It is just the thing for an ordinary 


B.--Some of “ our little neighbors” are invited to be pres- | 


ent. If they do not come, THEIR EARS WILL BURN; if they 
come, they may make OUR EARS BURN. 


Friend D. is an evangelist. He is and has been 
holding services neurly every day in the week, in 


| this drill at the low price of $15.00, 


the great metropolis of America, as above stated. | 
He takes up the subject of bee-keeping simply as a | 
recreation from his arduous duties. Wesincerely | 


hope that he may find in bees sufficient rest to help 
him in his glorious work. 


*““TRADE SECRETS.” 
THE above is the title of a new work just out, 


tion Co., 15 Dey St., New York. It contains a large 
umount of valuable information that can not be 


blacksmith shop. It cost originally $75.00; but as 
the price of iron-working machinery has come down 
considerably within a year or two wae we will offer 

xed on the cars 
at Medina. Any of you who would have use for 
such a drill will find it is a rare opportunity. Let us 


| hear from you at once. 











CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


The following have sent us their price lists: 
J. B. Hains, Bedford. Ohio; an advertising sheet of bee-sup- 








plies. 


J. W. Clark, Clarksburg, Mo.; a 4page circular of apiarian 


| supplies. 


readily found elsewhere. It gives not only formu- | 
le for manufacturing an immense variety of arti- | 


cles, but important and trustworthy hints. In the 
introduction there is information, full of interest- 
ing incidents, explaining the whys and wherefores. 
The book is arranged in the convenient form of an 
encyclopedia, and each recipe can be found in its 
alphabetical place. We will take acase in point. 
Under the head of “ Microscopes ’”’ the author gives 
avery simple plan for making «a simple lens, and 
one, too, that has considerable power. On page 67 
the author says,in speaking of one of the little 
microscopes which he made, **We have one now 
before us by which we can easily see corpuscles, or 
globules, as they are sometimes called, of human 
blood, and we can readily see the difference be- 
tween the blood of a man and that ofafrog. We 
can also see clearly the construction of the sting of 
a bee and the eye ofa fiy.” John Phin is well 
known asaskilled microscopist, and we feel sure 
that, when he makes the foregoing statements, he 
knows what he is talking about. These micro- 
scopes can be made for a very small amount of 
money, and we have no doubt that an enthusiast 
on the subject of microscopes could, with a small 
outlay, make just such a microscope as there de- 
scribed. Under the head of ** Honey”’ we find va- 
rious recipes for making the artificial product. 
The author very wisely says, along with the reci- 
pes he gives, that pure honey can now be produced 
so cheaply that it is almost impracticable to adul- 
terate it to any large extent. We have no doubt 
that the work will be found valuable to many of 
our tradesmen, and to others who would like to 
know how some things are made. The price of the 
book is 60 cts., postpaid, and can be obtained of 
the publishers as above. 





F, W. Holmes, Coopersville, Mich.; a 10+ circular of Dun- 


written by John Phin, of the Industrial Publica- | ham and Vandervort foundation, with a few other supplies. 


G. W. Bercaw & Bro., Fostoria, O.; a 16-page price list of rub- 
ber stamps, especially designed for bee-keepers. 








SYRIAN, ITALIAN, AND ALBINO 


BEES # QUEENS. 


Untested queen, T5c; tested, $1.50; bees by the 
ound, 75¢c; bybrid queen, when we have them, 50c; 
rame of brood, 75c. Please don’t send stamps. 

11-12-13d N. E. COTTRELL, Fayette, O. 





Costs less than 2 cents per weck. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


QUEENS. | 


{| have them, bred from a best selected queen of 
Root’s importation, 90 cts. each; 6 for $4.50. I can 
give all orders immediate attention, and ship by 
return mail. Send postal for dozen rates. 
llitfdb B. T. BLEASDALE, 

983 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, si tore gts 


litfdb T. A. PEW, Middletown, Mo. 


Italian Bees. 


Two-frame nuclei, both frames containing brood, 
with all adhering bees, and untested queen, from 
imported mother, $2.25. Bees, r pound, $1.00. 
Untested queen, $1.00. Safe arrival and satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
Nirs. A. F. PROPER, 
lld Portland, Jay Co., Ind. 
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STANLEY'S 


Automatic Extractor 


-IS THE ONLY— 


Self-Reversing Extractor in the World. 


It is more simple, and more easily operated than | 
any other. 
justing. It is made of the best material, most of 
the inside parts being of steel. It works perfectly 
on combs of unequal weigbt. It will not break even 
the most fragile combs. It will extract from sec- 
tions, or from combs containing brood, without dis- 
placing any of it. 

it is made for business, and will last a lifetime. 

It is warranted to do perfect work in every in- 
stance on any and all kinds of combs. 

I can now fill orders PROMPTLY, as the work is all 
done in my own shop. 


4-frame, L. size, machine complete............ 320 00 
3 = a sis * tanviewegec 3a7ea 
2 “ “ 13 oo 


Machines for odd sizes ata slight advance from 
ubove prices. Address 


lld G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Y. 


HOICE I'rALiAN QUEENS from now on, one un- 
tested, 75 cts.; six, $4; twelve, $7; tested, $1.25; 
hybrid, 50 cts. GEO. W. BECKHAM, 
ul d Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 
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REMEMBER: 


The price of W. J. Evutison’s Queens for this 
month. If you don’t, send to him fora price list. 
REWEMBER also that Many of the Queens 
are Raised from Cells obtained in Natural 


| Swarmifig. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Is always ready to run, and needs no ad- | 





W. Jd. ELLISON, 


Stateburg, Sumter Co., s. Cc. 
10-INCH ROOT FDN. gen 


FOR SALE. but little wig’ cost $20; will sel 


for $11; uo use “tor it. ANDEVEER, 
lld Argusville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


[™4 LEAN BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Tested 
queens in June, $1.25 each. Untested, after June 
Ist, 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Bees by the Ib., 
75e ; half Ib., 50c; 2-fr. nuclei after June Ist, $2.00; 
3-fr. nuclei With untested queen, $2.75. Cireular 
free. Address JOHN NEBEL & SON, 

5-l6db HiGuH HI, Mo. 


Pee eeTTALIAN QUEEN IN JULY FOR O2+20 


ORDERS BOOKED Now. 
lid Mm. W. SHEPMERD, Rochester, O. 


1l- 12d 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROM 2 TO 100 4-frame hives of bees for sale | 
in light boxes: hybrids. but no black workers, | 


and queen, $2.50; Italians, $3.50. 
rade “a mother, 8c. 
1-124 


$1.00 each: untest- 
Tested Italian Queens, *)°?.cach; antes. 
$3; 12 for $6.50. My queens are all bred with the 
greatest of care from best imported and home-bred 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


mothers. No foul brood ever known here. 75 cts. 
per lb. for bees. Full colonies, $4.50. 
litfdb / ae GOOD, Nappane e, Ind. 


ARTHUR TODD, 274i \80t3,f1-r 


D: cad” he ste NDATION, 40c, 45c, 50c, and 60¢ per lb. 
jencds, Note Change of Adéress. 


COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE (HEAP. 


os — ae ee 


During May and June 1} will sell nuclei colonies in 
Simplicity frames at the following prices. 


Three frame, with choice tested Italian queen, $4.00 
Two 3.00 

These colonies are first class in every respect, and 
I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 1-12d 


F. W. MOATS, whe Bend, Defiance Co., 0. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


MASS., + B&&-KEEPERS+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 


E. B. Newoous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES 


CHEAP BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI, — 
&@ AND COMB FOUNDATION. 


wan _ for Cirealar. JAS. McNEILL, 
Hudson, N. ¥. 


D0 NOT MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And EGGS FOR HATCHING from seven varie- 
ties of High-Class Poultry. Choice breeding 


stock, “CHAS: low. Send for Circular and Price 


AS. D. DUV. 
eee drone. Co., Md. 


ne 


Queens from first | 


y. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., » Ga. | 





ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, 


| ESIRES to briefly outline the contents of his lit- 
tle book, 


“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 


The “ Introduction” gives a concise sketch of the 
author's experience in producing comb honey, and 
explains how the book came to be written. The 
tirst chapter, *‘ Securing workers for the harvest,” 
scts forth the advantages of cellar wintering com- 
bined with spring protection. ‘Aside from food in 
abundance, warmth is the one great thing needed to 
promote safe, early breeding.’”” The cheapest and 
best method of securing this is given in detail. Un- 
der the head of *‘Supers”’ the author names his fa- 
vorite surplus case, and gives reasons for the pretf- 
erence. 

The next topic is that of ‘‘ Separators,’ their ad- 
vantages and disadvantuges; the conditions under 
which they are needed and the methods necessary 
for their abandonment are briefly told. 

Then “ Sections”’ are taken up; the good and bad 
qualities of the different kinds are mentioned; the 
time for putting them on given, and the advantag- 
es of having them filled with comb, especially in the 
spring, fully explained. 

The next three pages are devoted to ‘ Tiering- 
Up,” in which the operations of this system are ex- 
plicitly described, showing the ease with which it 
enables a bee-keeper to handle a *“ honey-shower.” 
Then follow “Hiving swarms on empty combs; 
Hiving swarms on foundation; and, Hiving swarms 
on empty frames;"’ in which the question of profit- 
ably dispensing with full sheets of foundation in 
the brood-nest when hiving swarms is made per- 
fectly clear, and thorough instructions given for its 
accomplishment. 

“The building of drone-comb.’’—This appears to 
have been the great stumbling-stone in the road to 
success with starters only, hence six puges have 
been given up to this subject. Why bees build it, 
is well considered, and the way to prevent its con- 
struction made plain. The next two pages are used 
in answering the question, “What shall be used in 
the sections?" That is, when shall toundation be 
used ? when combs? and when shall the bees be al- 
lowed to build the combs ? Under the head of * Se- 
cretion and utilization of wax,” attention is called 
to the fact that we have been losing a big thing by 
not utilizing the natural wax secretion. I[llustra- 
tions are given, and suggestions made. 

The “Conclusion” requests “the freest of criti- 
cism,”” and cautions all not to adopt the methods 
advised upon too large a scale at first. 


Ge” Price of the book, 25 cents. 10tfdb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
See advertisement in another column. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you pleas; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our reguiar rates. f 
course, this department is intended only for bona-tide ex- 
changes. 





\ }ANTED. — To exchange for "good horses 
and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 

frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 

20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


1GGS for hatching.—Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
4 burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, Or foundation. Circulars free. 

4tfdb. A. H. Durr, Creighton, | Ohio. 


WANTED. .—To exchange Barnes foot- -_power saws 
nd bees, for steam-engine, honey, or beeswax. 
7-l2db  «=6C. W. & A. H. K. Bioop, Littleton, Mass. 


ANTED.—To exchange 15 Simplicity hives (2- 
story) half comb and half foundation, all in 
good condition. Make us an offer. 
10-lld J.D. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


\ TYANDOTTE and Houdan eggs or birds in ex- 

change for bee supplies; see adv't in another 

column. JAMES Beare. Box 89, Schughticoke, N. Y. 
Otfdb 


W ANTED.—To exchange a second-hand Hall ty pe- - 
writer for extractor, Italian bees, or bee-keep- 


ers’ supplies. E. P. WEBSTER, Gambier, 0. lid 


\ TANTED.—To exchange three city building lots, 
25 x 102, in the city 6f St. Andrews Bay, Flori- 
da. for Italian bees, comb foundation, or any kind 
of apiarian supplies. Titles to property are good. 
Address G. LUTTRELL, 
Luttrell, De Kalb Co., Ala. 


\ ANTED. — To exchange eight thoroughbred 
Newfoundland pups or eight Yorkshire pigs, 
for hives, sections, or foundation. Satisfaction 
xuaranteed. D.C. SULLIVAN, 
Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


yam D.—To exchange English lop-ear rabbits, 
Guinea pigs, and water-spaniel dog pups for 

bees by the pound. F. GROSSMAN, 

litfdb Kamme, Cuyahoga Co., O. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid ueens 
which they want to dispose of, we will inset notices freaof 
charge, as below. Wedo this becuse there is ha* dly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yeti' is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


I have five black 7 1 will s send to one address 
for one dollar. . P. Davis, Goodman, N. 
I have half a dozen mismated Italian queens for 
40 cents pe secz ys be or fy 00 for the lot. 
. VAN Prerren, Linn, Kansas. 


I have a few good hybrid queens, ready by re- 
turn mail, at 40 cents each. 
JAMES H. EATON, Bluffton, O. 
I have some fine Italian hy brid queens now ready 
to mail at 50 cents each, and guarantee safe deliv- 


| ery. N. A. KNApP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


Hybrid queens, reared from select tested Italian 
mother, for sale at 50 cts. each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. GEO. W. BECKHAM, 
8-9-10d Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 

SEE HERE !—60 black and hybrid queens for sale; 
are good laying queens, nearly all young, and are 


| sold to make room for Italians. Ready now. Satis- 


| and 45 cts. 


W ANTED.—To exchange tested, untested, or mis- | 


mated pure-bred Italian queens. for a watch. 
A. P. STAIR, Whitney, St. Clair Co., Ala. 


\ ANTED—To exchange 400 two-piece and 400 one- 

piece 5 4x64 V-groove secs., for 1000 444x4% 
Forncrook One-piece secs. (send sample): or for 5 
purely mated Italian queens, daughters of imported 
mothers J. M. YouneG, Rock Bluffs, Neb. 11-12 


\ J ANTED.—To exchange, a good rifle and an ope- 
ra-gliass for Italian, Cyprian, or Albino (im- 

ported or home-bred queens) bees. Address 

litfdb O1TO KLEINOW, Detroit, Mich. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange a pair of bantams for | 


tested Italian or Holy-Land queen and a 
FRANK SHILLING, 

Jewett, Harrison Co., O. 
\ ANTED.—Situation at once by a first-class bee- 


keeper who thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness. FRANK CURL, 414 8th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


pound of bees. 


\ J ANTED.— Price lists from importers of Italian | 


queens; also your names and —_ on post- 
al for my circular of queens, ete., for 188 
lid 8S. H. BLosser, Dayton, ockineham Co., Va. 


| rates. Address 


\ ANTED.—To exchange my new catalogue of | 


bees, queens, new section-case, for your ad- 
dress on a postal card. Address F.'A. EATON, 
11-124 Bluffton. Allen Co., O. 


WANTED. .—To exchange, hives, sections, frames, 
crates, ete. (either flat or nailed), for white 
aint, box nails, foundation, belting, or any thing 
can use. Send for free catalogue. 9-11-13d | 

. W. CostELLOW, Waterboro, Me. 


Return all 
Price 30 


L. T. AYERS, 
Box 657, Kankakee, Kankakee Co., Lil. 


faction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
dead queens in same cage; all clipped. 


During the coming summer I wish to requeen my 
apiary (almost entirely), and would sell my present 
stock of queens (all reared from imported mothers, 
Root’s importations) at from 35 to 50 cents each, or 
3 for $1.00, to one address; and if any one gives me a 
trial, | will give satisfaction for any thing reasona- 
bie. Evi1as Coun, Ashley, Delaware Co., O. 


A. Cheap Smoker. 


MARTINSVILLE, O., Apr. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetierington, Abronia, Mich.: 
Enclosed find $2.50 tor two large 2%-inch Bingham 
smokers (wide shield). They are for wy neighbors. 
I have one of the Bingham smokers that I have 
used for six years, and it is us good asever. Send 
for half-dozen rates. 
Respectfully, AMOS R. GARNER. 


PRICES OF BINGHAM SMOKERS. 
By Mail, Postpaid. 
3% inch + 4 











Doctor Smoker (wide shield).......... 


Conqueror Smoker (wide shield)...... 3 

Lurge Smoker (wide shield)......... 2% so 1 50 
Extra Smoker (wide shield... ......... ad 1 25 
Plain Smoker Me l.tkn Unmet «here 2 a 1 00 
Little Wonder Smoker. ae Se -- -V% “ 65 
B. & H. Honey-Knife........... vi 11 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for Santis or half-dozen 


T. F. BINGHAM, or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
9-12db Abronia, Mich. 


Witt SELL tested queens at $1.25 each; untested 
at 75 cts. each. Nuclei and full colonies for 

sale, either Italians or Syrians. 

8tfdb ISRAEL Goon, Sparta, Tenn. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enciosi.g Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Méca Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 


| have just put in special Machinery for their fact and are pre- 


| 


} 





Pared to fillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples Sc. 
14 0z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La- 
bels. 1 1-2 & 2 gross in a Case, Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass, 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I received the tin separators and foundation, and 
think the latter is exceedingly fine. Freight 
charges were 87 cts. CLYDE BELL, 

Clarksville, Ind., May 13, 1887. 


THOSE SPECTACLES. 

1 received the spectacles I ordered from you, and 
they suit me better than any other that I have yet 
found, although I have bought several pair at a 
higher price. G. B. SHANKLIN. 

oneton, Ky., May 8, 1887. 








THE NEW LAWN-MOWER AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


Mower received Monday night at 5:30-—quick work. 
It is the nicest-working machine I ever used, and I 
have worn out some that cost $12.50 to $20.00. You 
can say for me, that, no matter what the price may 
be, no mower of the size can surpass it in any 
point. J. E. POND. 

Foxboro, Mass., May 25, 1887. 


THE FINEST MAPLE SUGAR. 


Inclosed please find check to balance account. 
The goods sent me were satisfactory in every way. 
The maple sugar was the finest I ever melteé in the 
N. E. corner of my mouth. I judge your impres- 
sion of Holly is not very good. | live three miles 
from there. Itis like most other towns—good and 
bad, and too much of the latter. 

Holly, Mich , May 11, 1887. Gero. F. BRONDIGE. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER. 

I am under obligations to write to you, and words 
are inadequate to express my sincere thanks for 
your kindness in sending the A BC book. I don't 
feel that I ought to accept it for the damage to the 
saw, as the book is worth twice the amount the saw 
cost, and I am willing to pay you something for the 
work. I would further say, it isa truly wonderful 
treatise on bee culture. It is a delight to read it, 
besides the great information it gives in every de- 
partment pertaining to the subject. A. CROOK. 

Rosamond, Ind., May 30, 1887. 


“a LONG WAY AHEAD.” 

I am just in receipt of goods ordered from you by 
freight. Every thing is satisfactory and first class. 
1 know it is a long distance to send for this 
class of goods; but when you come to put them to- 
gether, and use them, they are a long way ahead of 
any thing elae [ have seen manufactured in this re- 
gion. and Tam more than pleased with your prices 
and goods. Accept thanks. J. Swirr. 

State Center, Iu, May 17, 1887. 


I received your curd, stating that you would ship 
the bees May 16. I received them May I*th at night 
in good condition. Thanks for your promptness. i 
put the bees up in a hive that had been robbed. 

hey went to work immediately, and are still at 
work. Iain well pleased with them. If 1 can learn 
how to keep my bees from being robbed. T shall be 
very thankful. E. W. Perrys. 


Windsor, BroomeCo., N. Y., May 2), .887. 
[See ‘‘ Robbing,” in the A B C.] 





POTATO BOXES 


(TERRY’S). 


These are made of 
basswood, bound with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and _ the 

basswood strength 
* and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain; and from their shape 4 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 ¢c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150. 


_A. 1. ROOT. Medina, O. 


‘Choice Italiz s. 
oice Italian Queens. 
One untested, 75 cents; six, $400; twelve, $7.00. 
Tested, $1.00, from natural swarming. 2-16d 
Merican Stibbens, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 
HEADQUARTERS IN ILLINOIS 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


8 and 10 frame Simplicity hives furnished at a 
great reduction in price. Nice sections and founda- 
tion specialties. A full line of supplies always on 
hand. Write for my new price list 
12-15d F. M. ATWOOD, Rileyville, Tl. 


HELLO! HELLO! HELLO! 


Smith & Jackson are ready to ship 75 queens, 500 
pounds of bees, 1000 pounds of comb foundation, by 
return mail. All bees and queens guaranteed sufe 
arrival. All mistakes made right. Send for our 
price list for 1887, now out. 

SMITH & JACKSON, Box 72. 
Tilbury Center, Kent Co., Ont., Can. 
For Sale 3 
16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 
Complete, with heater, injector, steam and water 
gauges, ete. Price on board cars, $250.(0. 12tfdb 
WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
DARATS FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfa 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 
sent to all who 4 Address 
6tfdb RY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


HARRINGTON’S AD. 


I have a fine lot of tested queens; will sell them in 
the month of May at July prices: 



















SELECT TESTED = Peis 5 €8.00 
TESTED ie feis “aa cate ah a cli erie 
UNTESTED, After May 20 ate 1.00 


Holy Land and Albinos same price. If you wish 
something or ce meacall. I never had a case 
of foul brood. y two apiaries are located 3% north 
and 2 miles south respectively in a bee-line from 
the Home of the Honey-Bees. tfd 

H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, Ohio. 
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is asserted by hundreds of practical! and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C.F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: B. J. Miller & Co, Nappanee. 
Ind :C. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis.; Sinith & Goodell, 
Rock Falls, lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,fll.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Lilinois: Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil'a, Pa.: E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, lll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, McLennan Co, Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany, N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis., E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N.Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
Ri Stratton, Atwater, 6., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for gy free, aad priee list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
8btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


KEEPERS’ QUIDE, Memoranda, and Tllus- 
trated catalowue. for 1887, FREE. Reduc- 
ed prices. Address J)3. ing WANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“UNTESTED | UEENS. 


Return mail, one, 60 cts.; % dozen, $3.25; dozen, 
$6.50; 25, $12.50; 50. $25.00. Money-order office, New 
Iberia, La. i W. E. SHAW & C0. , Loreauville, Thoria Far., La. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pera per lb. cash, or %3c in trade for any 
quantit good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our ii cae Day The same will be sold to those 
who wish to to purchase, at 25c per Ib., or 28c for best 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, lcun not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It mt not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax vd erpres 
% & ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
ROM 2 TO 100 + frame hives of bees for sale 
in light boxes: hybrids. but no black workers, 
and queen, $2.50; Italians, $3.50. Queens from first 
grade imp. mother, 80c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
11-24 W.A.SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
MASS., + bee-Keeperns+ CONN. 


—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 
E.R. Newoous, Pleasant ee Dutchess Co., N.Y. 














During May and June I will sell nuclei colonies in 
Simplicity frames at the following prices. 
Three frame, with choice tested Italian queen, $4.00 
Two 3.00 
These colonies are first class in every respect, and 
I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 11-124 


F, W. MOATS, The Bend, Defiance Co., 0. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES, 
F FAP BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI, 
§ AND COMB FOUNDATION. 


— for Circular. ie MecNEILL, 
eachntren eet N. ¥. 


DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And EGGS FOR HATCHING from seven varie- 
ties of High-Class Poultry. Choice breeding 
= —C nS Db’ DUVA for Circular and Price 
sist ° . ALL 

itfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


REMEMBER 


The price of W. J. EuLison’s Queens for this 
mont If you don’t, send to him fora price list. 
REMEMBER also that Many of the Queens 
are Raised from Cells obtained in Natural 
Swarming. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. J. ELLISON, 


11-12d Stateburg, Sumter Co., S. C. 


TALIAN BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Tested 
queens in June, $1.25 each. Untested, after June 
Ist, 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Bees by the Ib., 
ibe; half Ib., 50c; 2-fr. nuclei after June Ist, $2.00 
3-fr. nuclei with untested queen, $2.75. Cleculas 
free. Address JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
5-16db HIGH Hive, Mo. 


Costs less than 2 cens per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES CO0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains —— excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and ‘stamps at t par. Samples free. 





{ have them, bred from a best selected queen of 
Root’s importation, 90 cts. each; 6 for $4.50. I can 
give all orders immediate attention, and ship by 
return mail. Send poe for dozen rates. 
1ltfdb B. BLEAS DALE 

983 Woodland Pee Cleveland, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, si tort tins 


litfdb TT. A. PE > Middletown, Mo. 


BE SURE. 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN  ciscwitere. ‘it con. SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. — 
M. 1H. HUNT, 


Manufacturer of and — in — thing needed 
in the apiary 


BEAUTIFUL SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, &C. 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


4tfd 
Price list free. (Near Detroit) 
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The Premium Stalian Bees. 


nf qu eens and bees were awarded first premium 
at the late Chenango Co. Fair. All interested, send 
stamps for sample of bees, also for my new price list 
and circular to suit the times, and method of rearing 
fine queens. Untested queens, $1.00 through the 
season. Tested, $1.50. Mrs. OLIVER COL EB 

6tfdb Sherburne, Cacaange Co., N. Y. 


9 crates of two each, squ. 


Cheap for Cas * 60-lb. honey cans, Root’s 


new, 70c a crate; 5 crates. 2 each, round 50-lb. cans, 
used once, 40c acrate: 1 No.5 Novice extractor, 2d 
hand, with kntt. $4.00. 500 top metal corners, $1.00. 
12¢ . B. THWING, Hamilton, Mo. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. 


Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 per lb., 
according to time. Choice queens and br chea 
er in proportion. Also ADJUSTABLE HONEY- 
CASE, hives, and s sone. Circular free. 6tfdb 

OLIVER FOST Jk, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., ia. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Fuctory. —_ 4 Good Work, 


-MUTH’S- 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Ac., Ac. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 














CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
P.S. Cond 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
Base Speers 1tfdb 


Apply to 


ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Sections smooth on both sides, V or nearly square 
groove, dovetailed ends, or to nail, at $3.50 per 1000. 
B. WALKER & CO., 
&tfd Capac, St. Clair c O. Mich. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


Price 5c. You need this pamphlet, and cx free 
becaee, “ ply circular. tfdb 


‘ON 


FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


0 DAYS’ TRIAL. 





sericea 


1-1db 








COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40c. per lb.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45e. per ib. Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per Ib. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
F. W. HOLMES, sie iti Mich. 


PRIME & GOVE, 
BRISTOL, + VERMONT, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates a Specialty. ae — and Samples free. 


“HEDDON'S- 


—1887— 


CIRCULAR 


NOW READY. 


ADDRESS JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


SHIPPING CRATES 


THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST. 


oe for prices. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertow ay Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. Write for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ill. 
WANTED TO SELL. 


100 3frame nucleus colonies of hybrid — 
with queens, each... 2 50 


3-tfdb. 





itfdb 


Two-story Simplicity hives (comple te) cach.... 1 50 
Chaff hives (have been used some) ee. . 300 
Highly bred hybrid queens, cuch . sade cik a ae 
414x444 sections (V groove) per M............... 4 50 


The photo of my apiary given asa premium on 
supplies 2 pataee we 2 to the umount of $5.00, cash or- 
ders. ll exchange nuclei colonies or ext’d honey 
for apiarian supplies, if new. 


7tfdb J. M. YOUNG, Rock Bluffs, Nebraska. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tfbd 














Se teaea 


EIN 


as ah alli 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


DetTroit.—Honey.—There is no good comb honey 
in the market to quote. Beeswax, 23 to 24c. 
June 10. Bell Branch, Mich. M. H. Hunt. 








CuicaGo —Honey.—Very little comb honey here 
now: but what is offered is not prime and prices are 
unchanged. The demand for all grades is small. 
Extracted 5@6; selling more freely. 

Beeswax, Re. R. A. BURNETT, 

June 3. Chicago, Ill. 

PuILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Honey is in very light 
request and prices merely nominal. The only in- 
quiry whatever is for 1-lb. sections of choice goods; 
in other descriptions there is absolutely no move- 
ment. 

Beeswaz is in light request and quotable at 22@24c 
per lb. for pure Southern; and 20@22c per lb. for 
pure Western PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 

June 10. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston.— Honey. —No change in prices. Sale very 
slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
June 10. : ; Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City.—Honey.—Our market is almost 
bare of honey. Waiting now for the new crop. 
June Il. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is dull, there 
being no movement in honey; dealers are awaiting 
the new crop. Prices unchanged. 

June 11. C. KENDEL, 

«Smee Ohio. 


St. Louis. —Honey.—California .—California has advanced her 
price on extracted honey which I think will give us 
alittle better outlet for our home product in the 
near future. Extracted is already alittle firmer. 
Comb honey, a large stock still on hand; choice 
white comb, 1-lb. sections, 10c; off, 8§@9c. Broken 
comb, 6@7. "Beeswax, 23; i selected, 23@25. 
June 10. WwW. B. Wscorm & & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey. —The ol old crop is getting 
nearly out of sight; supply very small, and de- 
mand limited; and values have undergone very 
little change. Choice white comb, 1-lb. sections, 
12@12%; choice white comb, 2-lb. sections, 10@11. 
Dark comb not wanted; entirely nominal. Extract- 
ed, finest white in kegs and pails, 64%@7c; same in 
bbls. and half-bbis., 6@6%; finest amber in bbis., 
4%4@5; dark in bbis., 4@4%. Beeswax, nominal, 25c. 

une 10. A. V. BIsHop, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Lovuis.—Honey.— We quote choice comb 9@I11 
cts.; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion. Strainedin bbis. 34@4 cts. Extra fancy, of 
bright color andin No. 1 packages, 4 ct. advance 
on above. Extracted in bbls., 444@4% cts.; in cans, 
5 cts. Market dull and receipts increasing. 

Beeswax steady at 21 cts. for prime. 

June 10. D. G. Tutt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CINCINNATI.—Honey.— Demand for comb is slow 
and prices are nominal. Demand for extracted 
honey from manufacturers is improving. No 
change in prices. It brings 3@7 cts. a lb. on arrival. 
There is a good demand for beeswax which brings 
20@22 cts. a Ib. on arrival. C.F. Mutsa & Son, 

June 13. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I have 400 Ibs. of nice comb honey in one-pound 
sections, for sale cheap. if bought soon. 
Lours WERNER, Edwardsville, Il. 





LOOK HERE! 





Hayen sells tested queens for $1.25; untested, 
75 cents. 2 frame, $210: 3 frame, ‘aio: 4 frame, 
$400. Full colony, #6.0). Bees 75 cents per pound. 
All repaid. Add queen you want to'the above. 
12tf W. G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, J}l, 





CARNIOLANS. 


GENTLEST, BEST HONEY-GATHERERS, AND 
THE QUEENS THE MOST PROLIFIC OF 
ANY KNOWN RACE. 


Untested queens, each Kap Secgbades wc Pauneess dee $1 00 
PURTORI Pht Foe Ra ies casas duce ah 5 00 


Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Ten cents ex- 
tra on all home-bred queens, to Oregon, California, 
Canada, and to cross the Atlantic. 

Imported queens will be mailed direct by Mr. Ben- 
ton from Laibach, Province of Carniola, and will be 
the * finest selected queens.” Send for circular. 


Ss. w. MORRISON, Mi. Be 
Chester Co. Oxford, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 12tfdb 


Tell Everybody foure“a day on linn ‘and 
buckeye sections, V-groove, one-piece. We are up 
with our orders, and can ship to customers at once, 
the handsomest sections on the — for the 


money. For sample and prices addres 
12d . B. MORRAY, Ada, Ohio. 





‘Bees Cheaper Than Ever, 


I have had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. Have now started an apiary and am ready 
to fill orders promptly. Untested queens, 75 cts.; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. we. P. KIM 
6tfdb Medina Co. IMRER: Ohio. 


2-frame | nuclei with untested Italian 
queen, $2.00. 3-frame, with untested 
Italian queen, $259. Full colonies, 


BEES $5.00, por amend frames sg eh 
arrival guaranteed. 
® (Near Detroit) M. H. HUNT, Boll Branch, yack, 


QUEENS! QUEENS!! 


From the egg when not under swarming impulse. 
Hoiy-Lands, Italians, and albinos, $1.00 and $2.00 
eac None sent out that we would not use our- 
selv es. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Pelham & Williams, Maysville, Ky. 


ltalian Bees and Queens. 


Full colonies $6.00 (Simp. wired frames, combs 
built on fdn.). Bees per lb., 80 cts.; % Ib., 50 cents. 
Frame of brood and bees, 5 cts. Tested queens, 
$1.50. Untested, $1.00. meens reared from im- 

rted mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 

O0tfdb Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Til. 


With pure Italian queen, onl 
2 Lbs. Bees gi); With hybrid queen, $17. 
oe ae o< Full colony in Simplicity hive, 
$4.00. 1213d J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


Ww. NT Fine » Honey-Gatherers, tr 
IF You ANT strain of Italians. See ad. 
vertisement in another column. 


BEES! Italian BEES! Italian BEES! 


FULL Mad Dod Ue $4.50. 
TH E-FRAME NUCLEI, apd 
lltfdb oS Ev. GILLET, Wellington, Ohio. 


FOLDING BOXES. 
Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 
or not. Any way to suit, We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 

Pared to fill orders prompt Zast Free. Samples 

14 0z. Glass Jars $5. 2&5 per gross, including Corks g Le- 
bels. | In2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


A, 0, CRAWFORD, S, Weymouth, Mass. 

















